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OYAL LITERARY FUND 
(For the eee” of Authors and their Families; 
0 are in want). 
The Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., M.P., 
will preaide at the 12st ANNIVERSARY DINNER, on THURSDAY, 
May 18, at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, 


30 P.M. 
_* STEWARDS. 
Madame Albanesi Mrs. H. E. Hamilton King 
Sir Mar R. Anson, Bart., | Miss Margaret Knowles 
.P. D. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
Mrs. P. Stewart-Mackenzie 


not 
The Lord "Armitstead 
J. W. Arrowsmith, Esq. 
Sir Herbert Ashman, Bart. 
Claude Askew, Kxq., F.R.G.S, 
The Lord Atkinson 
The Kight Hon. W. F. Bailey, 
C.B. 
Mrs. Gertrude Baillie-Reynolds 
Thomas G. Bain, Esq. 
Mim Kitty Balbernie (Alice 
Wi 
The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
J. M. Barrie, Esq., LL.D. 
vir Attved | gs ge K.C.M.G. 
Fritz B. Behr, Esq 
Captain olive’ Behrens 
{uty Bel Beit, Esq, 
AO, i Esq., C.V.0. 
Richard Bentley, Keq.. F. ~~ A. 
James H. Blackwood, Es 
Willian Slack wood, ig 
Horace Bleackley, Esq. 
The Lord Bl. o 
Messrs. Brac vg Agnew & Co. 
The Lady Brasse: 
W. Carnegie brown, Esq., M.D. 
G. BE. Buckle, Esq. 
The Lady Burghclere 
John B. ea a Esq. 
Algernon Cecil, E 
Nathaniel 3 Cohen, Es«., L.C.C. 
Messrs. e & Co. 
wane Courtney. Esq., LL.D. 
J 
Hubert s eary Dh Davies, Esq. 
Mrs. Maud Dive: 
J.C. J. Drucker, Ei 
Col. Sir William H.. been 
The Hon. Arthur Elliot 
Mrs. Steuart Erskine 


The Right Hon. Robert Far- 
quharson, M.D. 
The Right Hon. Lord Justice 


Fletcher-Moulton, F.K.8. 
The Hon, Mrs. Walter R. D. 


Forbes 
W. Warde Fowler, Fisq. 
Mrs, F. Fursdon 
John Galsworthy, oi 


Miss M. E. Gaske 
» The Hon. Lady Gutacre 
tee, Margaret D. . Gibson, Hon. 


.D. LL.D. 
Sir Thomas Glen-Coats, Bart. 
George Peabody | Esq. 
Edmund Gosse, Ki - tal D. 
William Elierby Groom n, La? 
The Right Hon. Sir Edward Grey, 


F. Anste ‘Guthrie, Esq. 
Oswald H. Hardy, Esq. 
Miss Beatrice Harraden 
Mrs. Anthony Hope Hawkine 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, Esq. 
an Heinemann, Esq. 

e Rev. Canon Hensley 7 ilenson, 


Manrice Hewlett. Pag 
Robert Hichens, E: 

Mrs. William Hicks- h 
Bernard H. Saeed, et C.B. 





John Hughes, 
Reginald Hu hes, # .. D.C.L. 
Sir Rufus i? 0. M.P., 


Attorney-General 
me 4. A. , Tacemb- Heed (A. E, 


William Paton Ker, Esq. 
Donations to the 
on behalf of the Committee by 








John Josie Sere wy — A. R.H.A. 
Robertson Lawson, 

William Hesketh bare —e 
— a 8. Lewis, Hon. Ph.D. 


... PA rchibald Little 

Sir Frederick Macmillan, 
Manrice Macmillan, Esq. 

Laurie Magnus, Esq. 

Miss Violet Markham 

Her Grace the Duchess of Marl- 

borough 
A. BE. Ww Mason, Esq. 
panty Maxwell-Lyte, K.C.B. 


Miss Annette M. B. Meakin 
George Metcalfe, Esq. 

J. @. Millais, Esq. 

Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., M.P. 


Miss Florence Montgomery 
Claude G. Montefiore, Esq. 

John L. Mgres, Esq., F.S.A. 

The Lord ©’Brien, Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland 

The Hon. Georgina O’Rrien 

Charles A. O'Connor, Esq., K.C. 

F. 8. Oliver, Esq. 

Henry Oppenheim, Esq. 

Mrs. Lrene Osgood 

Mrs. Gerald “i 

i Paish, K 

y Algernon Percy 

L Owen Pike, F 

George Haven Putnam, Esq. 
Frank J. Ratcliffe, Esq. 

rr Riordan, Esq. 

sor Robert Rivington, Esq., 


The Lord Robson, G.C.M.G. 
Leopold Salomons, Esq. 

C. Scaramanga-Ralli, Esq. 

Dr. Ernest J. Schuster 

Sir Felix Schuster, Bart. 
George E. Schuster, Esq. 
Charles Scribner, Esq. 
Clement K. Shorter, Esq. 
Miss May Sinclair 

Prof. Soorpe Gregory Smith 
Reginald J. Smith, Esq., K.C. 
Miss Sophie Shilleto Smith 
The Hon. W. F. — h 
Nathaniel Spens, Esq. 

The = Hon. sir Edgar Speyer, 


Hugh Sore meta” mn Esq. 
Willian Stebbing, Esq. 
Lady Strachey 
Sir John § ‘Struthers, K.C.B., LL.D. 
Alfred Sutro, Esq. 
Baron Tauchnitz 
bi Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, 


F.S.A. 
James RK. Thursfield, Esq. 
George Macaulay isvalpah, Esq. 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie 
orace Annesley Vachell, Esq. 
Albert Visetti, Esq. 
The Baroness hy: Hutten 
Henry Wagner, E: ,o 
The Rev. Thomas Alfred Walker, 
LL.D. Litt.D. 
John Walter, 
A. P. Watt, 
Frederick Wedmore, Esq. 
H. G. Wells, Esq. 
Frederick Aathon "Wi White, E 
a oe —_- Litt! D. 


Geoffrey Willa es 


His Honour 3 Judge William Willis 
Mis Z. M. Woodhull 


Chatesonns 's List will a gratefully acknowledged 


é:Deie A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 
296, Vaushall ‘Bridge Road, 8.W. 








Probident Institutions. 


[HE BOOKSELLERS’ 


PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 20,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Book: 


and their Assistant: 





@ A yo ug Man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
ben (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
igh? ages in the following advantages :— 


am 


eedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


SEOOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 


PoURT 
ORT 
shire) an Cotte 


petiond Advice by eminent Physicians Surgeons. 
e in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford. 
rs, with Garden produce, coal, a medical 


attendance + ~~ in addition to an annuity. 





PIPTH, 
SIXTH. All 





A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
these are not ng Memb 


only, but also for 









o- raves [7 [Hp and zones ¢ 
Tight to these benefite in a in all ca 









hildre: 
of oa 1g Subscriptions confers an absolute 


BOER ET RS git! seg: mn apply. te to the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 


hambers, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








Lectures. 
OYALINSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, 

TUESDAY NEXT, May 16, at 3 o'clock, Prof. F. wi MOT T, M.D. 
F.R.S., FIRST" OF TWO LECTURES on ‘The Brain and the Hand.’ 
-— -«-Guinea the Sansee. 

THURSDAY, May at 3 o'clock, W. N. SHAW, Esq., LL.D. 
8c.D. F.R.S., FIRST Rs TWO LECTURES on ‘Air and the’ Flying 


Machine.’ pilalt. -a- Se 
AY, May 2( 3 o'clock, W. P. PYCRAFT, Esq., F.Z.8., 
FIKST of TWU LECTURE ES on ‘ Phases of Bird Life.’ Half-a-Quinea. 


Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON 
LECTURES, 
43 and 45, HARLEY STREET, Ww. 
CYRIL DAVENPORT, V.D. F.8.A., will deliver a PUBLIC LEC- 
TURE on ‘ [Illuminated Manuscripts ’ (illustrated), on WEDNESDAY, 
May 17, at 3 p.m. 


CORONATION YEAR.—Prof. J. A. CRAMB, M.A., will deliver 
TWO PUBLIC LECTURES on ‘Kingship’ and ‘Empire’ on 
FRIDAYS, May 19 and 26, at 3 r.a. Tickets 38. 6d. each Lecture. 











Societies. 

OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
oy by Royal Charte’ 

of the SOCLETY will be held on 
THURSDAY, ae 18, at + a ~ in the SUCIETY’S ROOMS, when 
Prof. FIRTH, LL.D. Litt.D.V.P., BR. — 8. will read a 
paper on ‘The Ballad History of the Reign of James I. 

H. E. ALDEN, Som, Secretary. 


(Inco' 
An ORDINARY ME 





MVHE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 
The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY for the 
election of age and Couacil, &c., will be held in the THEATRE, 
KLINGTON GARDENS, on MONDAY, May 2, at 3 P.u., the 
a in the - = 
e ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the GRAND HALL of 
the HOTEL CECIL, on FRIDAY, PLO et 7.30 for 8 p.m. = 


D. A. JOHNSTON Secretaries. 
8. KELTIE, Secretary. 
1, Savile Row, Burlington ¢ Gardens, a 


HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. — The NEXT 
MEETING of this SOCIETY will be held at 22, ALBEMARLE 
STRERT, PIOCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, May 17, at 8 rw. when 





Dr. SELIGMANN will read a rp entitled ‘Some Sudanese 
Belicte which will be illvstrated by Lantern Slides. Mr. A. R. 


T will also exhibit some Gold by a go ne Objects from 
the King’s Tombs, Ashanti. F. A. MILNE, Secretary. 
11, Old Square, Lincoln's Lan, W.C. 

May 8, 1911. 








Exhibitions. 
[PHE SOCIETY of GRAVER-PRINTERS in 


OLOURS. 
The SECOND EXHIB BITION of WOR y the Members NOW 
OPEN at the GALLE “HH of £00 tae & £60. ‘Fine Art Publishers. 
OYAN 
Fine Art Publishers to the King, Successors, 
25, ec lford — Strand. 
From 10 Saturdays, 10 to 1. 
Rdailasioe, with Catalogue, 1s. 


IRENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL, S.W. 
NOW OPEN, the 99th EXHIBITION. 


Selected PICTURES by 
J. BOSBOOM. w. MARIS 
R. R. GUTEKUNST be a $0. announce that 
he has on view till May 25, at 10, @ STREET, BOND 


STREET, = famous Collection of CAM BRON, BTCHIN NGS — 
by Mr. @ CHRISTIE which will be sold at Christie’s on May 29. 


HEPHERD’S EXHIBITION 
‘= BRITISH wWilon includes works by 











nsberough ‘otman 
a Cro Chandler 
Co astable Downman, 


SHEPHERDS. GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's, 'S.W. 


FINE OLD CHINESE LACQUER SCREENS, 
PAINTINGS, and PORCELAIN now on view at the BAILLIE 
GALLERY, 13, Bruton Street, Bond Street, W. 











Gdurational. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. — 

FIVE ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS for Bors vander 14 on 

JUNE 11, 1911, will be competed for on MAY 30 and 31 and 
JUNE 1.—For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








0 V A 
B PORT EYNON, R.8.0., GLAM. - eS 


a me HOME SCHUOL, where the 
emen receive a FIRST-CL 
MODERN EDUCATION, and are trained to be of mk 
their own hom 
BACKWARD and DELICATE GIRLS and CHILDREN 
be Parents are abroad RECEIVE EXCEPTIONAL 


Notably healthy situation. 
PI £5 poh a cncibtenaccccasesosess on Miss HOCKING, 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


A *Tralnne for Home or COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 
or Home or Gotonie, College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ W Ridi : 

open-air life for dotiente Bon. try, Riding and Shooting ad a 


GS HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARS 
ss eS pines 1, will ply on Rog 18 aT Bol a 
—Further information can f 
MASTER. School House, Sherborne, a — 











GEAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 


(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient 
— Mons Rn in.) Peed ae of whom eat Second Kren 
pec: y dul ern 00. remises, stan: 
Ground.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFOR’ . a a ae 





MADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W. English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 
panions, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abroad, 
—— ne nem meme — 14- ctuses with full information, gratis 
on application (personal or by letter), 

hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. el, 1827 C : a ae 





JPUCcATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
gratis) rospectuses of English and Conti 

of Successful Army, Civil Service. and Univeraity Pato, ——- a 
of charge) on receipt of requirements b RiPPICns,. 8M sb 
POWELL & 8M mm School Agents (esta ined 1833), 34, Bedf. 

Street, Strand, W 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desirin te inf 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS tor BUYS 0 T GIRLS oe pee 
invited te eal upon e send fully ‘letail 
are inv: callu oe ren ully detailed 
me Miss a ABBITAS : miditiNng —- 
who for nearly forty years have been closely i 
leading Educational Establishments. oe ae Oe Ae 
vice is given free ef charge. 
36, SACKVILLE STREET, LUNDON, W. 








—TAMMERERS and all interested i in the subject 
should read a book b: e who cured himself aft ffi 
oakons STAMMERING. IT's TREA ATMENT. ‘AND REMINIC. 
CENCKS OF A STAMMERER, post free.—B. BEAS ASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Wacant. 
[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF ina IN BNGLICN LANGUAGE 


ND LITERATUR 
The COUNCIL are atest, ay SS ae a -~- a | ENGLISH 
lary 200/. per 





LANGUAGE and LITER. 
Applications must a ths pprenenes, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, by MAY 20, 19 
Ww. te GIBBONS, Registrar. 





(ity AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF 


The LIBRARY and TROHNICAL “INSTRUCTION Mat ts 
ieriee GER at the for the position of LEOTURER in FRENCH and 
at the MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, BEL- 


_, oe salary 1601. per annum, increasing to 2001. 
Rinne of the duties and conditions of appointment may be 





MORAVIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
CHATEAU DE PRANGINS, 
NYON, LAKE OF GENEVA. 
Specially recommended by Members of the Ronen ? 1 
siieiai Boys Society, 3, Walbrook, London, pou = 
Head Master: Rev. OTTO nooo 

FRENCH EDUCATION for Boys from 13 to 17. 

Special attention to Commercial Subjects and Modern Languages, 
Protestant Religious Teaching ; gymnasium ; workshop ; lake bathing, 
boating, and fishing; tennis court in own park, and playfield for 
sports ; Alpine excursions. 

TERMS, INCLUDING TEN DAYS’ TOUR IN THE ALPS, 
90. PER ANNUM 


For full particulars apply to Head Master at Prangins or to 
Secretary, L.P.O.B.8., as above. a 





m the undersigned, with whom applications, on che 
special ag arovided for the parpess, must be indas d. not later than 
Noon on WEDNESDAY, May 17, 1911. 

Applications should be accompanied by copies of three recent testi- 
monials (original testimonials must not be sent). 

Canvassing is forbidden and will dis« “Tre 


. C. FORTH, Princi: 
Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast - cane 





ROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY FOR UNIVER- 
SITY OF OTAGO, DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 

og poet med for the position of PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY 
will peoarset at the High Commissioner for New Zealand not later 
than JUNE 1 

Salary 6002. ae ar 

Duties to begin APRIL, 1912. 

Full particulars and application forms obtainable at once from the 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR NEW ZEALAND, 13, Victoria Street, 
London, S8.W., by sending stamped foolscap envelope. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


The COUNCIL invite peplientions for the CHAIR OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The lessor appointed will be required to commence work in 
OCTOBER. 
Applications to be sent in not peer than JUNE 1, on forms to be 
obtained from THE REGISTRA 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


IL it of ASSISTANT LporyREs 
aN — ATOR IN PHYSICS. Salary 1:01. pong ae 
a 200 eee re sent in not Tater “thon JU 


from whom application forms By 
particulars as to duties may be obtained. 


(ounTy BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 
THE KIRBY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
The MIDDLESBROUGH poration COMMITTEE. invite 
eens for the position of HEAD STRESS of the KIRBY 
BROUN ARY SCHOUL to be opened a EPTEMBY R, 1911. 
School ‘e 4s to mi places for about 200 Girls and 50 Boys 
below the age of 9 y ‘he sp coder} should hold a Degree of some 
University of of the "Tnited K om or an equivalent qualification 
She should be - rienced nt dary School teaching ~“s .-' the 
training of Pupi chers. Salary 2001. per annum, rising to 
Forms of will be 1 on receipt of a - 
i d . lope. Applications, accompanied by copies of 
not more than three r recent oe should reach the usderaigned 
not later than MAY 2, 
Canvassing in any ph will disqualify. 
J. 8. CALVERT, Secretary. 
Education Offices, sy Buiiing, Middlesbrough. 





ications are invited for the post 
ONSTRA 











[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY 4 Lene a is about to 
appointa LIBRARIAN. 8al: — 

urther particulars may be o from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





OVENTRY PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Experienced (Male or Female) AS: ASSISTANT REQUIRED, princi- 
= for CATALOGUING, at once. Preference will be given to 
ndidates possessing the L. A. Certificate for’ Cataloguing. Salary to 
canasenan. 651. perannum. Applications, which must he in candi- 
dates’ own handwriting, comer by copies of three recent 
testimonials, to reach me by M 

8. A. PITT, Librarian. 


ADY COMPANION for op ml LADY 
RAQUIRED, in AUGUST. Salary 231 qualifica- 





care of Messrs. Pittman’ ‘8, High Street, eNotting Hill Gate. 








Situations Wanted. 


OUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 

and German woo’ at), seeks APPOINTMENT 

with Literary Translation, or mm gg | duties, 

= ship in Publishing} House or Private.—Apply JAMES, 
ylvan Avenue, Mill Hill, London. 


Ws AN TED, responsible ADMINISTRATIVE 
with human interest. Advertiser has bad the 
i control of staff of 200 in Government owe in 








west RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 


MEXBOROUGH SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


RE ereee, in SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT MASTER who 
must ogee teacher of Elementary Mathematics,'and must have 
good qualifications in either French, or =a. 5 or — ga 

fn beginning at — and risi cy —y 

ead “Master and must 


of 
bereturned aiunted way ca T. W. IRELAND, Head Master. 
HE LEYTON HIGHER EDUCATION COM- 











Kia ia equire, in SEPTEMBER next, the services of an 
ASSISTAN oo at the COUNTY HIGH 8 — for Boys, 
CONNAUGHT: Ro LEYTONSTONE (Head 


B.A.), speciall, Ro dined to teach 
French as subsidiary subjects. §& 
annual increments of 10/. toa maximum of ‘ 

Forms of 5 yey which must be returned by MAY 19, 1911, may 
be obtained from the undersigned on sending a stam addressed 
foolscap envelope. . DEMPSEY, Clerk to the Committee, 


__ Town Hall, Leyton. 

ARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
The COUNCIL is Pon. Wy pee Lh "a qualified Gentleman as 
GENERAL SEORETARY to the BUILDING FUND of the pro- 
peged new College buildings. 
erence given me pone who has had a in organizing 

the c rllection of funds and the formation of Committees. 
uiVer icati — for the appointment must be made on or before 


Mas r, M.Gom 
History and Knalioh: with oy a 
lary 1207. per annum, rising by 


ge 








St of appointment and salary ay be obtain upon 
al Tey the undersigned. D. KIDDLE, ps 
ay 





[NSTRUCTORS IN SPANISH.—The LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications from Fase 
of has in heir names Cand upon the list of approved NSTRUGTORS 
in 8 SH for engageme' ment as ion shall require in the 
EV ENING COMME Cc ~e CENTRES. The sa paid to such 
Instructors will be at the rate of 10s, 6d. an Evening of about Three 
Hours. An gg nae be eaten on the saci Form T. 1 
tained from TH DUCATION OFFICER (T.7), London 
County Council | ky fices, Vieto ria Embankment, be 
whom all forms must be returned, aes with co hon 
eee of recent date, not later than 1] a..on W DNESDAY, 
24, 1911. | It is important that all Cees per one 5 on the 
eubject should be by a st: and addressed foolse ap 
envelope. _( arty soy either directly or indirectly, will be held to be 
ad 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites a 
ition of TEACHER OF ART NEEDLE 
ROIDERY at the LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL CAMDEN 
SCHOOL OF ART, aes gmty AVENUE, N., for One Attendance 
a Week, at a fee of 103, 6d. ttendance. The teacher appointed 
may also be required oe on additional attendance during the Session 
1911-12. Candidates must have a good knowledge of Design as well as 
of the practical side o of f the work, and must have had experience in 


hing. 

Applications thould be made on the official Form T.17, to be 
obtained, t toqethe er with particulars of the appointment, from THE 
RpuUCATIO OFFIC ER, London County Council Kducation Offices, 
Victoria Embankmen' .C., to whom they must be returned not later 
than ll a.m. on MONDAY, May 22, 1911, accompanied by copies of 
three testimonials of recent date, communications on the subj 
anus be encpseee - So and a stamped addressed foolscap enve! 
must be enclosed. Canvassing, either Saag or indirectly will 


held to bea ine alificntion for employm 
L ENCE GOMMK, Olerk of ot the London County Council. 
Education Ones. a bankment, W.C. 
May ll, . 











plications for the 
AND EM- 





[NDIAN 
GALORE, INDIA 


a ENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

The COUNCIL of the InpiAR INSTITUTE of SCIENCE invite 
applications for the of LIBRARIAN to take charge of the large 

Bele 

nce Library which is now being organized. 

AP licants will A ed to have. a thorongh knowledge of 

tse sh, French, and German, and a special knowledge of the terms 
used in scientific ‘literature, for the 7. Eee of making translations 





The e salary is approximately 901 per annum with a free house, and 
in addition 10 per cent of the salary will accumulate at 4 per cent 
componnd interest to form a retiring allowance. 

Appiications, giving fullest particulars and qualifications and 
by five copies of testimonials, are to be sent before 


accorapanied 
A AM RAMSAY, K.C.B. F.R.8., University 


Y 2 to Sir WIL 
College, London, W.C 


Givit § SERVICE COMMISSION.— 
ORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments 





(18-19)) JUNE} 
Pm — specified is the latest at which Aipliontions can be received. 
aia we it be made on forms to be o ticulars, from 
Loa SECRETARY. Civil Service rh Barkin ngton Gardens, 
ndon, 


INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 





plane —. several years’ Colonial experience. A 
Cambridge, classical Honours, excellent references.— AY stating 
salary, to Box 5561, Willing’s, 125, Strand, W.C. 


a IC or large Private Libraries, or an 
t where Linguistic abilities would be appreciat 
Advertiser with many years’ experience .. Belentife and largest 
Private Libraries in this Country, would be rery, thankful for a 

conversant with English. renc’ 





active, knowledge of —— Cy 3 
, 154, Miskin Street, Cathays, Cardiff. 














Miscellaneous. 
OPS ANSLATIONS into ENGLISH from 
German, Spanish, Italian, &c. Lette Boverts, 
General and Technical Work. Foreign ‘ona English SS. careful 
typed. Carbon copies.—Miss MACKEN? ZLIE, 9, Westbourne Square, W. 
RANSLATIONS. — MRS. ROSS’ TYPE- 
WRITING OFFICE, 5, Groce Hall Court, Poultr 


r’s E.C., 
undertakes the TRANSLATION of high- class LITERARY WORKS, 
either from English into French, nish, Italian, Portuguese, 
German, &c., or vice versa. Thorough terary knowledge and best 
work guaran 


RANSLATIONS into English, at moderate 
prices. from French, German, Italian, and Spanish.—W. T. 
Stee. M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, Telephone, 


R. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.LS., 

Chester House, Letchworth, is NOW OPEN for ENGAGE- 

vues in EHO OLN, &c., as LECTURER and INSTRUCTOR ip 
ATURE-STUDY. Terms on application. 


Woes ROWBOTTOM, formerly tradin ng 
8. Ry ey — & Son, St. Michael's Chambers, Oxfo! 

will be to hear from Authors and Publishers’ requiring CUPY 

PREPA New Oxford. 


‘ED FOR PRESS. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Mxcellent 
.— A. B., Box 1062, Athenwum in 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chaneery Lane, K.C. 


ANTED, SHORT STORIES, similar to the 
yar Series in ‘The Rifleshot.’ No M&S., but topic and 
price tot. id M atreet’ 's, 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


Yo OUNG GERMAN LADY desires post as 
HBR’S or USEFUL HELP. ee reference.—Apply 
Friulein Lo Buckingham Place, Brigiaton, 





























{) ghee recommends for any position of 





being ho! a ae ea) 2 Ss trustworthy: t Pg mene ne = ing 
Oe ite Be Sex} , Ly Press, 13° Brean, ‘s Buildings, E.0. 
COLESIASTICAL. — ue Patrons. VICAR, 
B.D. Oxon. om. aobke TAVERG. with with By =) oy sac 


— » haha, eaeents tae Avely, B= 1738, Athenwum 


Titres, SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 52a, Conduit 
= Street, London, W. Founded 1895. Telephone : 2426 





38 PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). Employed by 
the Gerrard Office as—Indexer of the East India Company's Reco’ 
the new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Dutch ch and 
oy Translator. The Despess ty ~4 | Records be 
and lane. The Law ee of t H. eM 
Catal and Arran The p72, of the ‘reanary Labeons 
Revi) » 4-4 of the Reeords of the County Borough of Cardiff, &c. he 


the Blue Books of seven — Commissions, gas of five Committees, 
the Minutes of Education Committce of the Some: 
Council. Seven nan italian. SifS8 PE eran einer Englis' 
French, German, and Italian. MISS am 

Three to Six Pupils every for Pri 

omy Work. THE TECBNIQUE. ‘Ors 
pest fi 





INDEXING, 2s. 9d. 





ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
valued or catalogues. Also Collect ~ & , 4 jieae 

Specimens Re Ag? at the B MARKET P 

—8PINK & SON, Ltd., 1 Eig it ro toy = 

dilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 





Sales by Auction. 
Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.. on MONDA LY, May 15, and ‘Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock pr Vy. BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, — rising a 
SELECTION fr from the LIBRARY of the late JOHN A ERY 
F.8.A., Eckington Manor (sold by one of the Executor the 
LIBRARY C the late THOMAS HARTWELL MAYHEW, Esq, 
(23, rove, Lew and Fy Properties ——- & valu. 
abie Collection of Seven! tt Tracts and Pamphlets — 
to the Rebellion and Civil Wars of the selena of Charles L., &c., 
an interesting Collection of Civil War Newspapers—First Rditions we 
the Wigitiness “ — Meredith—Publications of the Kelmscott, V. 
and including the Works of Chaucer—the 
ye of Katee Greenaway, Oscar Wilde, Andrew Lang, William 
Mo vn Renee, 5 ae. Ruskin, pg | pala I md 
‘oe! or ‘Topograp y — Japanese Works— 
English Oluswicg illustrated Books, & a 
ay be viewed. > Sl may be had. 


A Collection of Japanese Art Objects, the Property of a 
Private Collector. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will emf ed AuczOn. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W. HRURSDAY, May 18, and Followin Pay at 
1 o'clock precisely, COLLECTION of JAPANE O8JE 
Property of A a" PRIVATE COLLECTOR, ieeiing Neen in 
MK saps Ivory, and La re Rg few other Carvings i in V and Ivory~ 

Pouches an Jases — Lacquer Boxes and Inro—and 
Tsuba of well-known Schools, and other Metal Work. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ble Collection of J Colour a, the Property 
of Dr. R. S. MILLER, of Kobé, Japan. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by acorn. a6 their Hons, No. 13, Wellington 
ow Strand, ve. Y, May id Two Following Days, 

o'clock fa sely. : - * COLLKOTION of JAPANESE 
COLOUR PRINTS, the Property of Dr. R. 8. MILLER, of Kobe, 


“May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Valuable Books and Manuscripts, 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, x their House, No. 13, W. ellington 
Street, Strand, = C.,on WEDNE Y, May 24, and Two Re 
precisely, cate BOOKS and MANU SCRIPTS, 
ECTION from the oe 4 ibe 

VANS, K.C.B. ree ceneedl, late 
Mills, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, late President of the Societe an of 
Antiquaries, London, and Trustee a mae — Hluseum, including 
important Works on ay ny of R. 
CKOCKETT, Esq., Torwood, oy. B.,  -. ing the Alpine 
Journal—Arabian Nights, lb oo ies Sir 'R. Burton ; Collections 
inters, J. Fenimore 


of the Writings of Jane Austen, The Bronté § 
Washingtoo enh, o 
Thacke alpole, &c.—bir W. 








A I 








Cooper, Charles Dickens, 


M. 
Famit ‘Histories a Ameria — Chronicles of 
Fro al Grafton, Holinsh &c.—Purchas’ Pilgrims, 5 vols.- 
Gould's Birds of Great Britatn—the First Folio Shakespeare, fem 
Relics of John Keats, the Property of THOMAS HART, §: 


scarce items by 

verty of CHARLES BA Esq. ; 

iocument nes the English ‘Army, 1660, 
EDWARD ALMAC F.8.A. ; other Properties, in- 
co Illuminated Hore and other Leer ya 3 ee 
Kooks in Armorial Bindings—John Bunyan’s Copy of Foxe’s Book 
pt Ly hates m and Cotton’s Complete Angler, First Editions, 

—_ be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


S TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS 
Established 1760. 


38, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Curios, Tanagrian Figures, Pictures, d-c. 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock 
each day. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
a fine COLLECTION of TANAGRIAN FIGURES an ANTIQUITIES, 
a and Plated goods, Carved Clubs, Staves, and other Native Curios 
from New Zealand, Hervey Islands, and other localities—old Crossbow 
-Century Bronze Mortar—Bronze Figures and Groups= 
finely carved Rhinoceros Horn Drinking Cups— Water Colours and Oil) 
Paintings—Miviatures—Oriental China—Works of Art. Also inter- 
— Scrolls—Pictures—Prints—and various Books, being 
1- wn Morrison Collection—Old Pewter—Antique Furniture. 
On vitenting, "MONDAY prior 10 to 5 and mornings of Sales. Catalogues 
on applicati 








Birds in Cases and General Natural History Objects. 
TUESDAY, May 23, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


- 

Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
a grand COLLECTION, comertsing Le Cases of Dutied Birds and 
pneee: including many uncommon Species—British and Foreign 
Birds’ ¥ggs, including rare Clutches, with data—Heads and Horns of 
Animals, and other Trophies suitable for decoration — British and 
ae Sepidaptese, set and in papers—Cabinets and Natura! History 
Accessori 





On pn aay prior 10 to 5 and] morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 


The FIRST PORTION of the Collection of the Works of 
Art formed by the late B. G. NEVINSON, Esq. 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, June 13 and 1h, at half- 
past 12 o’clock each day. 


Mr. J.C. STEVENS has received instructions 
fror  Executors of the late B. G. NEVINSON, Esq., to offer for 
SA ce ~ AUCTION the choice COLLECTION of CHINA, Bronzes, 
Cloisonné Ware, Porcelain Figures—a choice lot of Japanese Swords 
and other weapons—a _ beautiful Assortment of Mandarin silk 
embroidered Robes and H. ‘Tsubas, N &c.—a magnifi- 
cent Malachite Table; also a few cnaiee Pictures, Miniatures, anda 
great variety of on of every description. 

On viéw Monday prior 10 to 4and mornings of Sales. Catalogues on 
application. 


The First Portion of the GEORGE ARNOLD MUSEUM. 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, June 13 and 1h, 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS has received instructions 
to SELL by AUCTION the First Portion of A CONTENTS of the 
GEORGE ARNOLD MUSEUM ( and Kent 
Collection), ‘comprising the interesting —- varied Collection of | 
Medieval Iron Work — Pottery—Armour— Weapons — Embroideries 
—Ecclesiastical Relics—China—Native Musical Instruments; also & 
ares Assortment of Shells and Minerals, and various Natural History 

mens. 











Further pertienien in later advertisements. Catalogues ready one 


week prior to the Sale 
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Books and Manuscripts, including Libraries removed from 
Oakham and the Isle of Wight, and the Library of the late 
H. HITCHINS, Esq. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, Mar 008 Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
vrecisely, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the above valuable 
fibraries, comprising Standard Works in all Branches of Literature— 
First Kditions of Modern Authors—Works illustrative of the Fine 
Arte—Galleries of Engravings—Works on Japan and Japanese Art— 
Natural History ks—Topographical Works and County Histories, 
&c., including Dickens’ Pickwick Papers and other Works in the 
Original Parts—Meredith’s Modern Love, Presentation Copy, with 
Au ib Inscription, and other Presentation Copies—Hume and 
‘s Game Kirds of India and other rare Bird Books—Sowerby’s 
—Shaw's Dresses of the Middle Ages—Meyrick’s Antient 
Armour—Ackermann’s Cambridge University. with the Portraits of 
the Founders—Ackermann’s Public Schools—Faber and Kneller’s Kit 
Kat Club—a Series of the Victoria County Histories—Autograph 
Letters and Documents, &c. 
Catalogues may be had. 








Engravings, including the Stockof Mr. FAWCETT, of 
- : King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


RS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
at Galleries, 47, Leieester Square, W.C., on 
te past 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAV- 
of the Ear! nglish and French 
Line, and_Stipple — Caricatures— 
Subjects—Etchings by the Early 
extra-illustration—Hunting and Coach- 
— Baxter Oil Prints — Arundel Society 
and Engravings; also a few Water- 














iY, 








Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
A 


UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, May 18, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE 
MISCELLANEOUS BOUKS, comprising Incunabulaand Early Printed 
Books—a Fourteenth-Centur, anuscript, on vellum — Spenser's 
Works, 1611—Beaumont and Fletcher's Comedies and Tragedies, the 
Folio Editions of 1647 and 1679—Bacon’s Essays, First Complete 
Edition, and others in Old English Literature—a few Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century Morocco Bindings—Papworth's Views of London, 
1816, and other Books with Coloured Plates—Folio Illustrated Books— 
Milten’s Works, by Mitford, 8 vols., and Dryden's Works, by Scott 
and Saintsbury, 18 vols.—Books on the Drama—Standard Historical 


Shakespeare, 2 vols. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Rare and Valuable Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUKSDAY, May'23. a LIBRARY of RARE and VALUABLE 
BOOKS removed from an old Country Mansion, including 





Pyne's Royal Residences, 3 vols., original morocco _extra—Kip's 
Britannia Iilustrata, 2 vols.—Dugdale’s Warwickshire, Best Edition, 
2 vols.—Hasted's Kent, 4 vols., and other Topographical Works, several 
volumes with the autograph of Thomas Tanner, or his Notes—Rare 
sin Old English Literature, including a perfect copy of The 
Mirror of Our Tady, R. Fawkes, 1530, and Bacon’s Advancement 
of Learning, First Edition—Goldsmith’s Traveller, First Kdition—a 
imens of Karly Bindings, including a volume in French 
morocco with the Arms of Anne of Austria, and Wilson's Arte 
ot Logike and Rhetorike, 1553, in contemporary stamped calf— 
Books of Travel, some relating to America—fine copies of Scrope's 
Deer-Stalking and Salmon Fishing, cloth, uncut—Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine, including the rare Second Series, 75 vols.—Architectural 
ingravings by Piranesi in 6 vols., &c. 
talogues on application. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the followin 
} yh AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’ 


On MONDAY, May 15, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of the late 
ISAAC SMITH, Eeq., J.P., the late BENJAMIN SMITH, Esq., and 
J. W.8MITH, Esq. 


On MONDAY, May 15, and Two Followin 
at_1 o'clock precisely, the choice COLLECTION of OLD 


ENGLISH SILVER PLATE and OBJECTS of VERTU of the late 
Col. TIPPING. 











a OLD BRUSSELS TAP RY and DECORATIVE FURNI- 
B, the Property of GEORGE WILDER, Esq., and fine Porcelain, 
Faience, and Old French Furniture from Private Sources. 


On THURSDAY, May 18, at about 1.30 p.m, 
OBJECTS of ART, being a Portion of the Thynne Heirlooms. 


On FRIDAY, May 19, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
highly important PICTURES by OLD MASTERS and WORKS of 
the EARLY BRITISH SCHUOL. 
22, and Two Followin 


On MONDAY, Ma 

at 1 o'clock precisely, OBJECTS of ART, PORCELAIN, an 
FAIENCE, the eo the late CHARLES BUTLER, Esq., 
temoved from 3, Connaught Place, Hyde Park, W. 


On THURSDAY, May 25, and FRIDAY, 

May 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, highly important PICTURES, the 

rty of the late CHAKLES BUTLER, Esq., removed from 

3, Connaught Place, Hyde Park, W., including many fine Examples of 
the Italian School. 





AT MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S ROOMS, 
20, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 

The Collection of Antique Furniture and Works of Art 
formed by the Rev, J. O. STEPHENS, of All Saints, 
Tooting Graveney, Surrey. 

Comprising Unique Speci of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Century English, Italian, Flemish, German, Spanish and French 
Furniture in Chests, Cabinets, Bureaux, Armoires, Buffets, 
Cassones, Tables, Chairs, Settees, Mirrors, Stools, Screens, Bed- 
steads, Torcheres ; also a few les of Chi dale and Shera- 
ton—rare Old English Lacquer Long Cuse, Bracket and Mantle 
‘Clocks—Old Japanese and Chinese Porcelain—Falence and 
Majolica—Old Cut Glass, Kikons, Caskets, Patch Boxes, Bronzes— 
Paintings, including Examples of English, Dutch, and Italian 
Schools—Mezzotint Portraits, Engravings, and rare Coloured 
Printe—Miniatures—Tapestries—Italian Embroideries and other 
Textiles—Latten Ware—and Miscellanea, which MESSRS. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
; re it at their Kooms, on MAY 23, 24 and 25, at 
from 10 age pc m4 ag day. On view Satarday and M prior 
> ioc of the 
8, Hanover Square, W. 


(Classified Advertisements continued 
p. 528.) 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS — 


The University of Cambridge: Vol. III 
By James Bass MULLINGER, M.A., late University Lecturer on History, and Lecturer and 
Librarian to St. John’s College. 

The period from the earliest times to the Royal injunctions of 1535 is dealt 
with in Volume I (price 12s), and Volume II (price 18s) carries the history on to the 
accession uf Charles I. The present volume covers the period from the election of 
Buckingham to the Chancellorship in 1626 to the decline of the Platonist movement. 
The importance of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford in relation to the 
country at large at this time was, the author points out in his preface, not only 
unprecedented but unsurpassed even in much later times. 


Early Printed Books in the Library of St Catherine’s 


College, Cambridge 


By J. Binperseck, M.A., Librarian. With three plates. Paper boards. 
This list relates, for the most part, to books which were printed before 1521, 
but includes three of later date from the presses of Pynson and Wynkyn de Worde. 
Royal 8vo Descriptions of some of the older bindings have been given, and an attempt has 
2s net been made to throw light on the history of individual books. At the end of the 
Catalogue is an Index of inscribed names and donors, followed by short notes on 
some of the persons named. 


Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of Westminster 


A study of the Abbey under Norman rule. By J. ArmiraGe Rosinson, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. Notesand Documents relating to Westminster Abbey, No. 3. 


“This volume is the third of the invaluable series of ‘Notes and Documents 
relating to Westminster Abbey’ issued under the egis of Dr Armitage Robinson, 
and not the least of his great services to the Abbey. It contains not merely the 
Vita Herluini and other works of Abbot Crispin, now for the first time published in 
full, but a very valuable series of charters and some interesting correspondence of 
Anselm. As acontribution to the early Norman history of England, it deserves to 
rank with the work of Mr. Round.”—Oz/ford Magazine 


Demy 8vo 
20s 


Royal 8vo 
5s net 


Outlines of the Theory of Electromagnetism 
A series of lectures delivered before the Calcutta University by Gitpert T. WaLKER, M.A., 
Se. D., F.R.S., Director-General of Observatories, India, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. 
The seven chapters into which the book is divided deal respectively with 
Vector Analysis; Applications of Vectorial methods to Magnetostatics; The 
Demy 8vo Theory of Maxwell as expressed by Hertz ; Hertz’s Equations for Moving Media; 
3s net Some Effects due to the Motion of Charged Particles through a Stationary Aether ; 


The Electron Theory of Lorentz applied to Stationary Media ; and The Electron 
Theory of Lorentz applied to Moving Media. 


The Progress of Physics during 33 years, 1875-1908 
Four lectures delivered to the University of Calcutta during March 1908 by Axtuur ScuusTER, 
F.R.S., Ph.D. (Heidelberg), Sc.D. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Manchester and Calcutta), D. és. Sc. (Geneva). 
In writing out these lectures Dr Schuster has made afew additions in order 
to bring the subjects to their position at the present time. His opinions have been 
influenced in some cases by subsequent researches or by maturer reflection, and all 
such expressions of opinion therefore indicate his present attitude rather than that 
taken up at the time of the lectures. A portrait. of J. Clerk Maxwell is given asa 
frontispiece to the volume. 


A Short History of the Roman Republic 


By W. E. Herrtanp, M.A. With 6 plates and 18 maps. 

“From the Cambridge University Press comes A Short History of the Roman 
Republic, written for junior students by Mr. W. E. Heitland. This writer's larger 
book on the same subject is favourably known to classical scholars, and, while the 
present volume is no mere abridgment or epitome of the former work, it is not 
unfairly described as an effective adaptation of it, though it has some features that 
were not present there, °8 illustrations of coins. Itis, for the rest, a scholarly 
and instructive history, which should prove useful to all classes of students of its 
subject.”—Scoteman 


Demy 8vo 
38 6d net 


Crown 8vo 
6s net 


A New Law of Thought and its Logical Bearings 
By E. E. Constance Jones, Mistress of Girton College. With a preface by Professor Stout. 
Girton College Studies, No. 4. 

“* The service which Miss Jones has rendered to Logic in this little volume lies 
not so much in the mere enunciation of the ‘Law of Significant Assertion’ as in 
her thorough and systematic Fog pce ofit.. Miss Jones seems to have made 
out a good cuse for regarding the Law of Significant Assertion as a fundamental 
Law of Thought,”—Eztract from Professor Stout's preface 


The Odes and Psalms of Solomon 

Now first published from the Syriac Version. By J. Renpet Harris, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged, with a facsimile. 

“Dr. Rendel Harris is to be congratulated on so rare a find....The contents 

are no less a thing than a very ancient Christian hymn-book, followed by a 
hitherto unknown Syriac translation of the so-called Psalms of Solomon... That 
the bulk of the collection comprising the Odes belongs to ancient times, and in 
fact takes us back to the earliest ages of the Church, has been demonstrated b: 
Dr Harris with the sure and at the same time cautious hand of an expert investi- 
gator.”—Atheneum 


Crown 8vo 
2s net 


Royal 8vo 
12s net 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Eleventh edition. 28 volumes of 960 pages each—containing 40,000 articles, 7,500 illustrations, 
plates, and maps—and an index volume of 500,000 references. 

The eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is an entirely new work 
founded upon afresh survey of the world in every department of knowledge. 
The employment of India paper makes light and slender volumes; in this form 
the complete 29 volumes occupy a width of only 28 inches. A prospectus, with 
specimen pages and price list, will be sent on application. 


Subscription prices 
from 
158 10d per vol 
London 


Cambridge University Press Fetter Lane 
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Type-Wiriters, Kr. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS, TYPE- Wit TT BN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Co to wall- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, PAiendale Kymberley Road, * AR. 


M°:: OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words, 
Carbon Copies, 3d. References te well-known Authors, Oxford 
oe Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 


IP YPE- -WRITING 3 undertaken by hi ighly educated 
hing 7 (ieesions, Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge; Inter- 
diate Art: ondep rch, Revision, Shorthan H 
CAMBRIDGE TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREKT, 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). ‘Telephone : 2308 City. 














YPE- WRITING } by an expert TYPIST. 8d. 
per 1,000 words. wm. per 1,000.—Miss WILLIAMS, 
io; Lanhili Road, Maida Vale, W 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MS. carefully 

TYPED by the Daughter of a well-known Literary Man. Prose, 

1s. 3d. per 1,000 words. Poetry, per 1,000 words, paper included. 

Carbon Copies at lower rate. ben ¥ 1784, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Tiree ceeens — Best work, good paper, 
hest recommendations, from 7d. per 1,000 words.—Mra. 
i MANNE RS, 3, Ridgmont Road, St. Albans. 


UTHORS’ MSS. accurately and intelligently 
COPIED, 9d. per 1,000 words ; with Carbon Copy, ls. per Loe. 
Letters, Notices, &.. Duplicated, 2s. 6d. per 100.~Miss DARRELL, 

654, Oxford Street, W. hone 8423 Central. 
T Y rr. ee ae ae 
KINDLY het | CH ANON OF ADDRESS. 


MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 




















Catalogues. 


AGG@S5 BR O S,, 
an w.c. 


DEALERS IN RAR D VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND \oToae APHS. 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “* Gerrard 4864.” 





OOKS!—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any aubjont SUPPLIED. eae rt Bookfiuder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUK. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any saleable Beoks for others sel 
from my various ite, Sp vial list of 2,000 Books J particularly want 
past tree. —EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
jirmingham.—Thackeray’: vo Vineintane 2 vols., Pendennis, 2 a. First 
Editions, half-calf, 188. 6d. each ; Pogany’s Faust, L.P., 428. for 2is. 


ATALOGUE No. 54.—Drawings, Engravings, 
Books—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other emarenteae— 
Coloured Prints by Stadler— Books illustrated by Turner, Blake, 
Constable, &c.—The Germ —Kelmscott Press—Works by John Ruskin. 
Pa free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 
jurvey. 








ANNUAL CATALOGUE 1911. 
LAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
OF PUBLISHER'S REMAINDERS, 
is now ready and will be sent on application. 
Comprises a great variety of Books in all Departments 
of Literature at Special 
BARGAIN PRICES. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Librarians should apply for this useful Catalogue. 


P M. BARN A BD, 
. 10, DUDLEY ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
Has just issued 
A CATALOGUE OF TUDOR AND EARLY STUART 
BOOKS 
Which will be sent post free on application. 


TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY. 
A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON OLD SCIENCE, 
MEDICINE, MATHEMATICS, COOKERY, &c. 


Anthors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are 

der an a er M838. for early publication. work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 


AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
Pubuhing poo y iene iS. placed oad with Publish: in 
monials on application te Mr. A. M. BURGH iors fermonaud oat 


Printers. 
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The Life of George Joachim Goschen, First 
Viscount Goschen, 1831-1907. By the 
Hon. Arthur D. Elliot. 2 vols. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


Firry years or so ago this book would 
inevitably have been entitled ‘The Life 
and Times’ and so forth. Even to-day 
the fuller definition might have been made 
with advantage, because in chapter after 
chapter, notably when Mr. Arthur Elliot 
handles the first Home Rule Bill and the 
formation of the Unionist party, general 
history submerges biography. Mr. Elliot 
writes well, and has a knowledge at first 
hand of the events which he relates. But 
for whole pages together he seems, like 
Randolph Churchill on a famous occasion, 
to have “ forgotten Goschen.”” ‘The result 
is that the character of the man fails to 
stand out from the politics through which 
he moved, and that a good deal of these 
volumes is rather in the nature of a Liberal 
Unionist apology than a study of a much- 
respected statesman. 


We need say but little about Goschen’s 
ancestry, since his ‘ Life’ of his grand- 
father told us all there is to know; 
enough that they were Lutherans of 
Saxony. His father, who retained the 
modified 0, founded the well-known firm 
of Friihling & Géschen, and, after giving 
the boy three years’ schooling in Germany, 
determined to make an Englishman of 
him by sending him to Rugby. “ You 
will go very far,” wrote young George to 
his mother, “before you will find a 





‘swot’ who is popular.” Still, Rugby 
assimilated Goschen, much to its credit 
and much to his own. To the end of his 
life he remained desperately English, 
and prone to launch forth into eulogies 
of cricket. Though head of the school at 
Rugby—‘ one of the best heads of the 
school,” wrote Tait to his father, “ that 
I have known during my Head-master- 
ship ”—Goschen received something like 
a setback at Oxford, through his de- 
ficiency in accurate scholarship. His 
handwriting was always bad, and grew 
worse with years. But he gained a first 
class in the final Schools, and made a 
figure at the Union. 


Such was Goschen’s training; and, 
having entered the firm of Frihling & 
Géschen, he was not long in making a 
name in economics through his treatise 
‘The Theory of the Foreign Exchanges,’ 
and in politics by getting returned in the 
Liberal interest for the City of London. 
He gained the ear of the House, and 
had a conversation with Palmerston in 
which the aged obscurantist propounded 
the characteristic programme, “A little 
law reform, or bankruptcy reform; but 
we cannot go on legislating for ever.” 
Goschen’s promotion to the Cabinet, 
as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, was unusually rapid, and took 
many by surprise. Mr. Elliot mentions 
the theory then current that he was chosen 
as an “advanced ”’ politician to balance 
the Whiggism of Lord Hartington, who 
became Secretary for War on the same 
day. But it is difficult to see how 
Goschen could ever have been considered 
“advanced”; and the probability is that 
Earl Russell promoted him, without 
consulting any of his colleagues, partly 
hecause he had a safe seat, and partly 
because the City had to be kept in a good 
humour. Mr. Elliot reminds us from 
Delane’s ‘ Life’ that Bernal Osborne was 
disgusted. 


It is unnecessary to follow Goschen up 
the official ladder. An administrator 
of the foremost rank, he did admirable 
work at the Admiralty in Gladstone’s 
first Ministry. In the Cabinet he made 


a stand against going to arbitration with ' 


the United States unless the “ indirect 
claims ’’ were ruled out. Thus he wrote 
to the Prime Minister :— 


“* What, I ask myself, can I rely on, as the 
policy of the Government in the future in 
respect of these indirect claims if after the 
proceedings oontemplated on Monday they 
should again be put forward by the U.S.A. as 
@ matter of contention and dispute. I ask 
the question fairly of the Government, 
thinking that if I am to be committed to a 
step which apparently leaves these claims 
unsettled I may, without presumption, ask 
for an explicit statement as to the views 
of the Cabinet of our duties in regard to them. 
Lord Granville’s answer, I am bound to say, 
was eminently unsatisfactory, and if that 
answer were to be the last word on the sub- 
ject, I do not see how, holding the views I 
do, I eould remain a member of the Cabinet. 
He would say the question is entirely hypo- 
thetical, but to me it has a very practical 
bearing.” 





Goschen also helped to precipitate the 
dissolution of 1874 by insisting on naval 
estimates which he considered adequate. 
Sir George Trevelyan’s advocacy of an 
enlarged franchise created, as we can now 
perceive, the dividing line in Goschen’s 
career. He opposed it, not because it 
would endanger the throne, the Constitu- 
tion, and property, but on account of 
“political economy and the teaching 
that made Englishmen self-reliant ’—a 
typical utterance. While Disraeli was 
in office, he accepted the mission to Egypt, 
about which Mr. Elliot has disappoint- 
ingly little to tell us when all the con- 
sequences that have followed from it are 
considered. We get rather too much, 
however, about the special mission to 
Turkey, offered him by Gladstone in 1880 
after he had declined the Viceroyalty of 
India and the Constantinople Embassy, 
which hardly raised important issues. 
As the most interesting episode in the 
negotiations, his interview with Bismarck, 
has been freely drawn upon by the daily 
press, we will take leave of the period 
of Goschen’s pilgrimages abroad with 
this interesting account from his wife of 
Beaconsfield in his decline :— 


“He put up his glass and made for our 
corner. Lady Northcote got up and offered 
him her chair, but he said, ‘No. I won’t 
take that, but if Mrs. Goschen will allow me 
I will sit on the sofa between you,’—so we 
had him all to ourselves. I-wasso sorry I had 
to leave early, but he said, ‘I am going my- 
self in ten minutes., -I never was fit for any- 
thing in the evening late. I live early, 
ready for anything in the merning—I am 
like the birds, alive all day but must rest 
éarly—I am dead at half-past ten, and buried 
by twelve!’ He has lost his old spirit and 
is very aged. He looked brighter after 
dinner than before, but he is very blind and 
seemed to me to see nothing with one eye.” 


Gladstone’s capacity for putting a 
sanguine interpretation on most things 
comes out strongly in his offer of office 
to Goschen in 1882, merely because the 
latter had refrained from speaking during 
a debate on the county franchise. His 
mastery of ambiguous language appears 
in a letter written to Goschen in July, 
1885, on the eve of the Home Rule 
rupture :— 


** The coming election offers grave enough 
matter for consideration, without going far 
into the future. My indisposition to travel 
beyond the bounds of need isnot due to re- 
serve ; but is founded on the fact that my 
fifty-three years of service, and the (for ‘me) 
fortunate circumstances of the moment, 
absolve me from ‘future cares; unless it 
should chanee that with an emergency in near 
view there should be a likelihood that I could 
seriously contribute to meeting it with effect. 
I think as you perhaps do that there zs an 
emergency at hand ; and that it is a prime 
duty of all Liberal statesmen to considér 
how they can best meet it. My starting 
point would be what I have now described ; 
it would be affirmative and constructive.” 


Mr. Elliot then plunges into the Home 
Rule controversy with much vigour and 
more prolixity. We fear, too, that, 
pardonably enough, he over-estimates the 
importance of his-hero. The public gaze, 
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we are told, was concentrated during the 
winter of 1885 on Lord Salisbury, Ran- 
dolph Churchill, Gladstone, Hartington, 
Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, and Parnell, 
If Bright had been substituted for Goschen, 
the statement would have been more 
correct. The public was not taking 
much interest in Goschen, for the simple 
reason that his conduct was discounted 
beforehand. He acted as an able, but 
somewhat emotional, lieutenant to Hart- 
ington. Now Hartington was slow, but 
wise. He would not move before he was 
ready, or attack before there was anything 
to attack. Goschen tried to force the 
pace, notably at the Opera-House meeting, 
where, in the spirit of Burke, he declared 
that, if the dagger was brought into use, 
‘* we will make our wills and do our duty.” 
His electoral mishaps during this period 
appear to perplex his biographer. The 
fact is that Goschen never was a popular 
candidate. He lacked grace of manner ; 
his speeches were better to read than to 
hear, and by all accounts he carried his 
zeal for thrift into his personal expenditure. 


After he had found his true home 
among, though as yet he was not of, 
the Conservative party, many years of 
administration—his strongest side as a 
statesman—remained for Goschen. Mr. 
Elliot deals adequately with his finance, 
without, perhaps, being sufficiently alive 
to his propensity to yield to clamour. 
The withdrawal of the wheel and van tax 
and the failure to carry through the 
“compensation clauses’ of the County 
Councils Bill were incompatible with 
strength, conscious though Goschen was, 
no doubt, that he was something of a 
political hostage. Still, he converted 
Consols, and sagaciously resisted the 
pressure brought upon him to come to 
the rescue of Barings :-— 


‘“My night thoughts had entirely con- 
vinced me that we could not carry direct aid 
in Parliament even if we had wished. How 
defend a supplemental estimate for a loss of 
half a million! And would not immediate 
application put the whole fat in the fire ? 
This last argument convinced the Governor 
of the Bank, but he feared that nothing 
would avert catastrophe. Smith and I 
pressed getting all banks, and all interested 
in Barings being kept on their legs, to act 
together, but the Governor still did not see 
his way. However books must be examined 
first. Fearfully anxious day.” 


During his second spell at the Ad- 
miralty—an office which, we are glad to 
find, he accepted with alacrity—Goschen 
displayed all his old thoroughness and 
capacity for hitting if off with profes- 
sional opinion. Mr. Elliot does not 
feel himself at liberty to tell the story in 
detail, but we get significant hints of 
naval preparations, and differences of 
opinion with Salisbury, who wished to 
use ships diplomatically, whereas the 
First Lord wanted them to be kept at 
hand should war arise. He wrote to the 
Prime Minister :— 


““When you ask me to send a battle- 
ship to Zanzibar, I feel much as I believe you 
would feel if being Foreign Minister you were 
desired by the Prime Minister to send one 





of your great Ambassadors with all the para- 
phernalia of a great European Embassy to the 
Court of some petty African potentate in 
order to impress him.” 


But the “new diplomacy” was none 
to Goschen’s taste, and, though failing 
health was undoubtedly the main cause 
of his resignation in 1900, it may be 
that he was not altogether pleased with 
the trend of Unionist legislation. It 
remained for Oxford to do honour to one 
of the worthiest of her sons by making 
him Chancellor, and for fiscal theories 
to arise and agitate the last few years of 
his life. We cannot help feeling that, 
as one of the victims of Tariff Reform, 
Mr. Elliot deals with the movement more 
incisively than impartially. 








A New English Dictionary on Histori- 
cal Principles —Scouring—Sedum. (Vol. 
Vill.) By Henry Bradley. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


More than a quarter of this instalment 
of the great work is taken up by words 
beginning with the harsh consonantal 
group “scr-,” of which many may be 
** phonetically symbolic” or formed by 
a change of initial “cr-” to “ser-,” 
“due to a feeling of phonetic expressive- 
ness,” to quote Dr. Bradley. Certainly 
“screak” and “scrike” sound each 
like an absolute intensification of “‘ shriek”’; 
and ‘“‘scriggle ” suggests the ne plus ultra 
of “wriggling.” Evelyn’s ‘Memoirs’ 
justify the inclusion of the dialectic 
“scraze,” “‘ Apparently a blending of 
scratch and graze, vbs.,” one of many 
words not registered in previous dic- 
tionaries of the English language. Dr. 
Bradley calls “screech” an “ echoic 
modification of scritch, v.,” which is 
“ onomatopeic.” <A large proportion of 
these forms is adopted from Scandi- 
navian, generally by Northern dialects, or 
indirectly from Old Teutonic through Old 
French, for instance, “screw” and 
“scroll.” Under “screw,” vb., by the 
way, we find “‘ to screw one’s neck : to kill 
by wringing the neck,” while one of the 
quotations for “‘ scrag,” vb., defines it in 
relation to football as “to screw an 
opponent’s neck under the arm in order 
to induce him to drop the ball,” which 
sounds brutal enough without the fatal 
result implied under “screw”; but Dr. 
Bradley’s quotation makes it sufficiently 
clear that the neck-wringing is practised 
on birds and small animals, and not as 
a blend of manslaughter and suicide in 
the game of football. 


We think the separation of “ scruple ” 
=a small weight, &c., from “ scruple ”’ (of 
conscience)=hesitation, right, as the 
earlier (14th cent.) “scriple” and the 
Latin scripulum, scriptulum, may have 
been originally distinct from the Latin 
“ scrapulus....diminutive of  scripus, 
rough or hard pebble, used figuratively 
by Cicero for a cause of uneasiness or 
anxiety.” Freshly registered derivatives 
are “scrupular’=“‘amounting to a 





scruple in weight....1771, Raper in 
Phil. Trans. LX1. 492,” while the moral 
term “ scrupleless”’ is cited from ‘ Peveril 
of the Peak,’ and “scruplesome”’ from 
a letter by Miss Edgeworth. Under 
“‘ scrupulosity ”’ the sense “‘ minute deter- 
mination” is given in the phrase “ 1633. 
....The s. of time.” The fullness and 
judicious arrangement of the two import- 
ant articles on “seat,” sb. and vb., can 
hardly fail to attract attention. The 
varieties of meaning distinguished and 
illustrated by copious quotations are in 
number about double those found in the 
fullest treatment given in previous dic- 
tionaries, and the difference in order 
could hardly be greater. The common 
meaning “something to sit upon” comes 
seventh, while the first and earliest senses, 
from about 1200 to about 1420, are the 
“action of sitting. Also an assembly 
at a banquet.” The second section deals 
with ‘ Manner of sitting (on horseback) 
....1577.” Here might have been added 
“Manner of sitting on a coach in motion,” 
found in ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ chap. 
xxxvi., “among the rattling pavements, 
where a jaunty-seat upon a coach is not 
so easy to preserve.” The phrase “ jaunty 
seat’ was not given under “ jaunty.” 
The next sense to the first in order of 
date comes sixth, from about 1205, 
“The place on which a person is sitting 
or is accustomed to sit,” the nature of the 
sitting accommodation not being specified. 
Without including sections devoted to 
phrases and compounds, we count more 
than forty separately illustrated sections 
in the article. The verb “seat” seems 
to be found in Elizabethan literature at 
earliest, its uses being distributed over 
two dozen sections. 


eee 


It is curious that Kingsley’s “ ‘ scrym- 
ing’ and foining,’ ‘Westward Ho,’ 
chap. iii., quoted under “scryme” by 
Cassell’s ‘ Encycl. Dict.,’ is ignored, though 
Shakespeare’s “‘ scrimure ”’ is quoted under 
“scrimer.” The same may be said of 
“ secondine ”=afterbirth (‘Stanford Dic- 
tionary’), used by Holland and Sir T. 
Browne, while the French “ secousse ”’ is 
given with one instance, dated 1887. 
The latest quotation for “scroll ””=“‘ A 
strip or ribbon-shaped slip of paper with 
a legend inscribed ; a graphic or plastic 
representation of this,’ is dated 1751, 
so that ‘ Little Dorrit ’ (1857), chap. xxv., 
might be quoted for “this scroll,” 
which Rugg “ wrote up in the fan-light.” 


It is interesting to read that “sculls ” 
for boats were used in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, their users being 
called ‘ scullars,” “‘ scullers,” in the six- 
teenth century, and “sculls,” as also 
were the boats in the seventeenth. The 
combinations and compounds of “sea ”’ 
occupy more than seventeen pages, an 
achievement equalled by few, if any, 
words. The number of words not regis- 
tered hitherto seems to be larger than 
usual, and many of them are valuable 
additions to our vocabulary. It would be 
well if for every useful addition three or 
four superfluous words, which only cumber 
the memory, could be annihilated. The 
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cement “‘ seccotine ” is immortalized as a 
noun and a verb. These remarks are 
intended not to indicate the merits of 
the section before us, but to incite our 
readers to find them out for themselves. 


A portion of T, by Sir James Murray, 
is announced for July Ist. 


? 








D’Eon de Beaumont: his Life and Times. 
Compiled, chiefly from Unpublished 
Papers and Letters, by Octave Homberg 
and Fernand Jousselin, and now trans- 
lated into English by Alfred Rieu. 
(Martin Secker.) 


“In 1756 I contributed largely to the 
reunion of France and Russia. In 1762 
and 1763 I laboured night and day to estab- 
lish peace between France and England. I 
was in direct and secret correspondence with 

— from 1756 to the year of his 
eath.” 


The foregoing extract from an appeal 
to Talleyrand as Foreign Minister scarcely 
exaggerates D’Eon’s achievements; yet 
he is chiefly remembered to-day from the 
ambiguity which so long hung over the 
question of his sex. That matter was 
settled after his death in London, though 
the feminine tradition still lingered some 
years ; but the present work, based largely 
upon the man-woman’s unpublished papers, 
throws further light upon a strange career 
as well as upon this curious aspect of it. 
As so much of D’Eon’s life was passed in 
England, a translation of MM. Homberg 
and Jousselin’s book is fully warranted, 
though rather late in appearing. , 


Whatever was stated later, D’Eon’s 
baptismal certificate qualifies him as a 
son. He was born at Tonnerre in Bur- 
gundy, of a family belonging to the 
petite noblesse of the province. He dis- 
tinguished himself at the Collége Mazarin, 
took the degrees of Doctor of Civil and 
Canon Law, was called to the bar, and 
soon became known as an author, a wit, 
and an expert fencer. The Prince de 
Conti recommended him to the King, and 
launched him upon a diplomatic career 
by selecting him to accompany the 
Chevalier Douglas on a secret mission to 
Russia in the autumn of 1755. This first 
attempt of Louis XV.’s secret diplomacy 
met with a check, and Douglas was com- 
pelled by Bestuchef and the English party 
at St. Petersburg to beat a hasty retreat, 
though in a few months the emissary 
teturned as Minister Plenipotentiary, with 
D’Eon as Secretary of Embassy. 


The authors are inclined to follow the 
Duc de Broglie and M. Vandal in dis- 
missing as ‘‘ wildly improbable ” the tradi- 
tion which attributed this success to the 
young Burgundian, who was said to have 
remained in Russia and gained access to 
the Tsarina Elizabeth in female disguise 
through the Vice-Chancellor Woronzow ; 
and it even seems likely that D’Eon did 
not accompany ,the first mission at all. 
Nevertheless it is certain that D’Eon 
was largely instrumental in the success of 





the second mission, which resulted in the 
re-establishment of full diplomatic rela- 
tions between France and Russia, and 
ultimately in the disgrace of Bestuchef, 
the pro-English Chancellor. The little 
secretary did good service to the incom- 
ing French Ambassador by giving him 
much information about Russian politics ; 
and on his arrival at Paris with the news 
of the battle of Prague, and a broken leg 
incurred in his haste, he was rewarded not 
only with money and a gold snuff-box, 
but also with a commission as lieutenant 
of dragoons. 


D’Eon, after an interval for recupera- 
tion, was sent back to St. Petersburg, 
and it was he who was chiefly instrumental 
in bringing about Bestuchef’s dismissal 
and his replacement by Woronzow. There 
arose some question of attaching him to 
the Russian service; but his military 
ambitions led him to decline the sugges- 
tion, and after some further intrigues, 
in which he acted more in the interest 
of Louis XV.’s secret than of his official 
diplomacy, he obtained leave to return to 
France. As the bearer of the ratification 
of the new Russian treaty of 1758 and a 
Northern maritime convention directed 
against Prussia and England, he was well 
received at Versailles, and awarded a 
pension from the privy, purse as well as 
the captaincy of dragoons which he had 
applied for. 


D’Eon was equally successful in the 
next phase of his career, his brief period 
of service with the Army of the Upper 
Rhine as aide-de-camp to the Comte de 
Broglie. A certificate, attested by the 
Marshal Duc de Broglie as well as by the 
Count, records the young dragoon’s 
exploits, not mentioning, however, the 
discomfiture of “‘ the Scottish Highlanders” 
at Einbeck, referred to,in the author’s 
text. At Ultrop D’Eon received two 
wounds ; and it is clear that he was no 
carpet soldier. But he seems to have 
been more valued as a diplomatist than 
an officer ; he was ordered back to Paris 
after a few months’ campaigning, and 
quitted active service at the Peace of 
1762-3. 


D’Eon was next dispatched to London 
to assist the Duc de Nivernais in negotiat- 
ing peace with England. The Secretary 
to the French Embassy boasted that in 
the course of the negotiations he had 
enabled his chief to take copies of import- 
ant papers by the help of some of his own 
good wine from Tonnerre, of which he 
induced Wood, the Under-Secretary, to 
partake freely. He had pleased Nivernais 
to such an extent as to induce him to 
procure for him, despite official objection, 
the unprecedented honour of bearing the 
British ratification of the treaty to .Ver- 
sailles, thus winning for himself the cross 
of St. Louis. Moreover, the Ambassador 
was induced to recommend his Secretary 
of Embassy as Minister Plenipotentiary 
until the arrival of his successor, the 
Comte de Guerchy, as Ambassador. 


This was the crisis of D’Eon’s fortunes. 
He returned to London in 1763 not only 





with this official position, but also charged 
with the direction of a secret survey of 
England. His instructions were to be 
from the King through his private agents, 
the Comte de Broglie and M. Tercier, and 
D’Eon was to make no communications 
relating to the affair “‘ to any living person, 
not even to my ministers wheresoever 
they may be.” Though little or nothing 
came of this scheme, it occasioned much 
correspondence, and gave D’Eon in his 
own opinion, and for a time also in that of 
his patrons, a semi-independent position. 
That position, however, he so misused 
as to tire out his secret protectors and ruin 
his official career: He made extravagant 
pecuniary demands upon the ministers 
on the score of his position as Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and more than hinted 
that his former services had been inade- 
quately rewarded, causing the Duc de 
Praslin to write and remind him of his 
rapid rise, and to add: “If you are not 
yet satisfied, I shall be obliged to dis- 
continue employing you, for fear of being 
unable to recompense your services 
adequately.” 

From the first D’Eon was on bad terms 
with the new Ambassador, De Guerchy, 
some of whose stipend he had anticipated, 
and whose remonstrances he answered 
in a letter containing an impertinent 
comparison between their relative diplo- 
matic qualifications, which was none the 
less improper from the fact that it was 
true in substance. When De Guerchy 
replied by obtaining the recall of his 
impudent subordinate, the latter refused 
to leave without letters of revocation from 
the King, and remained in England to 
carry on a long and unseemly controversy 
with the Ambassador. D’EKon accused 
De Guerchy of attempting to poison him, 
and ostentatiously surrounded the house 
in which he lived with a guard of soldiers. 

Even Louis XV. now wished to recall 
his embarrassing agent, and counter- 
signed a ministerial order instructing 
De Guerchy’s secretary to take possession 
of all his papers, keeping them secret 
till they should be handed over to him- 
self in person. But the English Govern- 
ment found itself unable to issue a warrant 
for D’Eon’s arrest, and the most De 
Guerchy could obtain was a _ formal 
discharge to D’Eon from the Lord Cham- 
berlain from his diplomatic status. Lord 
Halifax, the Secretary of State, declared 
that the ex-Plenipotentiary’s behaviour 
was abominable, but his person inviol- 
able. D’Eon formally declined to deliver 
his papers, and held his ground. But 
although the King declared he was “ pre- 
sumptuous and a very extraordinary 
person,” he authorized Tercier to con- 
tinue to supply him with a little money 
and let him remain where he was. The 
culprit at the time we find writing to his 
mother, “ Let them do as they please, 
I will do as I think proper,” and assuring 
her that he had no need of consolation 
“ because I do my duty, and my enemies, 
who call themselves great men, do not 
perform theirs”; whilst his “heart,” 
he said, “ plays the violin and even the 
double-bass ! ” 
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In his desperation, however, D’Eon 
proceeded to further outrage by publish- 
ing a book containing not only an account 
of his grievances against De Guerchy, 
but also extracts from private ministerial 
correspondence reflecting upon the Am- 
bassador’s qualifications. He became 
almost as popular as Wilkes with the 
London mob, and he boasted to De 
Broglie of offers he had received from the 
English Opposition if he would support 
their charges of bribery against the 
negotiators of the late peace. When 
found guilty of libel for his recent pub- 
lication, he successfully evaded arrest, 
and for the first time (unless the Russian 
romance were true) adopted feminine 
attire. He even retaliated upon De 
Guerchy by charging him with attempted 
murder, obtaining a true bill from the 
Grand Jury, though the proceedings were 
finally quashed in another Court. 


D’Eon had made his enemy’s position 
in England impossible, and he even 
obtained from Louis XV. a pension ; 
but the King was now only anxious to 
get back his papers and rid himself of his 
agent. The latter still refused, however, 
to hand these over, and continued for 
some little time to supply De Broglie with 
— information as “‘ William Wolf.” 
He helped Halifax to rebut the accusations 
of having been bribed made against 
various highplaced Englishmen after 
the Treaty of 1763, though he remained 
on terms with Wilkes, whom he advised 
De Broglie to keep as a counterpoise to 
Paoli. But his pecuniary position was 
getting perilous; and became worse 
when Louis XVI. on his accession received 
the most preposterous demands from his 
predecessor’s agent. Ultimately, how- 
ever, Beaumarchais was employed to 
get rid of his tiresome claims by accord- 
ing him an annuity in lieu of his 
pon mcg 4 = pension as well as a safe- 
conduct to France, in return for the long- 
desiderated correspondence 
conditions. 


The latter included a proviso that 
D’Eon should not only refrain from any 
action hostile to the family of De Guerchy, 
but should also always wear feminine dress. 
Already D’Eon himself, apparently for 
the sake of notoriety, had adopted the 
pose of being a woman, although he had 
at first indignantly combated the popular 
belief, which took the form of bets and 
insurance policies. Although he protested 
vainly against the minister’s condition, 
he succeeded in befooling some of the 
shrewdest of his contemporaries, such 
as Beaumarchais, and even many of his 
old military comrades and intimate asso- 
ciates. Voltaire, however, found it diffi- 
cult to believe that his “very thick and 
very prickly black beard ” belonged to a 
woman. 


D’Eon was a popular personage during 
his final residence in France. Not only 
was he féted by society, but he also 
corresponded seriously with such men as 
Buffon and Lalande, fought Beaumarchais 
with his pen, and even made pious visits 
to religious houses. But he was unable 


and other 





to persuade ministers to allow him to 
join the army in America, and had to 
undergo a brief imprisonment in order to 
remind him of his obligation to retain 
his irksome attire. 


In 1785 he had to return to England to 
redeem his library and papers from a 
creditor, and found it convenient to 
remain. At the Revolution he lost his 
annuity; and poverty now compelled 
him to earn his living by giving fencing 
displays. After an accident in one of 
these at Southampton, he was fain to 
desist, and passed his last years as a 
woman in the house of a charitable 
London lady. 


The story of this life of vaulting ambi- 
tion is sometimes, as told by the authors, 
a little lacking in precision. A few foot- 
notes would have been useful to enlighten 
the English reader—for instance, as to the 
identity of ‘the Grand Duchess” men- 
tioned in chap. ii., and to explain what is 
meant by Comte de Choiseul being “ raised 
to the peerage ”’ (p. 63). The uninitiated 
might also have had help in distinguish- 
ing the latter from his cousin and 
colleague the Duc. “Henry Fielding, 
Justice of the Peace” (p. 101), who is 
said to have taken up D’Eon’s quarrel, 
should presumably be Sir John. Dr. 
Samuel Musgrave, the Greek scholar, 
who brought the charges of bribery 
against the negotiators of the Treaty of 
1763, was not a member of Parliament, 
far less a “leader of the Liberal party.” 
The wording of certain passages in the 
last chapter concerning the Revolution 
is so loose as to be misleading. 


The translation also leaves something 
to be desired. Mr. Rieu prints “spy 
of ’ his own chief, when he means “ on” ; 
and on the same page (28) uses “ sub- 
orned ” for subsidized. To “access him- 
self ” (p. 74) is certainly not good English ; 
and the words “at England’s expense ” 
(p. 242) convey just the opposite of the 
meaning required. The pagination of 
the book is somewhat peculiar, and there 
is no index ; but the printing and general 
get-up are above the average. 








An Introduction to the Literature of the 
New Testament. By James Moffatt. 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.) 


Dr. Morratt’s book is the latest addi- 
tion to “The International Theological 
Library,’’ and is worthy to be placed in that 
library beside Prof. Driver’s ‘ Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament.’ It 
is designed not for general readers, but for 
students, and we are told that they need 
to be reminded that, if the first command- 
ment of research is “ Thou shalt work at 
the sources,” the second is “ Thou shalt 
acquaint thyself with work done before 
thee and beside thee.” Dr. Moffatt has 


been obedient to these commandments, 
and not only are exhaustive lists of books 
furnished, but also there are innumerable 
statements and criticisms of the positions 





of representative writers. There is no 
other English book on the subject so 
comprehensive, and the reader, whether 
critic or student, will be impressed with 
the author’s learning, lucid style, methodi- 
cal arrangement, and reverent attitude. 


It is impossible, on the other hand, 
that there should be a consensus of agree- 
ment with Dr. Moffatt’s conclusions, 
These conclusions are very definite, as, 
for example, that John the son of Zebedee 
did not write the Fourth Gospel; and 
yet, as they are never merely dogmatic 
assertions or plausible conjectures, they 
are deserving of consideration. The 
classification of the books of the New Testa- 
ment is novel, but is not to be rejected as 
fanciful. Five groups are recognized: 
the Correspondence of Paul; the His- 
torical Literature; Homilies and Pas- 
torals ; the Apocalypse of John ; and the 
Fourth Gospel and a Johannine tract 
(1 John). Under Homilies and Pastorals 
are included 1 Peter, Jude, 2 Peter, 
Ephesians, Epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
Hebrews, James, and two letters of John 
the Presbyter (2 and 3 John). Ephesians, 
it is to be noted, is not classed with the 
letters of Paul. It seems probable, Dr. 
Moffatt says, 


“so far as probability can be reached in a 
matter of this kind, that the epistle, or 
rather homily in epistolary form, originally 
had no notice of any Church. It was a 
catholicised version of Colossians, written in 
Panl’s name to Gentile Christendom ; the 
solitary reference to concrete conditions is 
adapted from Colossians, in order to lend 
vrarsemblance to the writing, and the general 
traits of the homily rank it among the catholic 
epistles or pastorals of the early Church.” 


In reference to the date the contention is 
that 


“the terminus a quo is fixed by Colossians, 
which was certainly, and 1 Peter, which was 
probably, used by the anonymous autor ad 
Ephesios. Ewald, who regarded Colossians 
as written by Timotheus under Paul’s super- 
vision, held that Ephesians was composed by 
a Paulinist between A.D. 75 and 80, and if the 
terminus ad quem is extended to c. A.D. 89, 
this conjecture may serve as a working 
hypothesis for the general period of the 
writing.” 

After a short but careful examination of 
the evidence in favour of Prisca and Aquila 
as the authors of Hebrews, Dr. Moffatt 
concludes that one has “reluctantly to 
forego the romance which this hypothesis 
would introduce into the primitive Chris- 
tian literature.” Unlike Prof. Harnack, 
Drummond, Dr. Stanton, and other 
writers, Dr. Moffatt does not reject the 
Papias tradition that John the son of 
Zebedee was killed by the Jews. He is 
inclined, on the contrary, to accept it, 
for reasons put forward by him; and 
he has to meet, therefore, the difficulties 
arising out of the other tradition, that 
John the Apostle lived to extreme old 
age and was resident in Asia Minor. He 
emphasizes the fact that Irenzus is the 
chief witness for that tradition, and that 
his statements “‘are confronted by 4 
significant silence on the part of previous 
writers.” It is shown that in the lite 
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rature before Irenzus there is no mention 
of the sojourn of the Apostle in Asia 
Minor, and it is maintained that the 
silence of Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, and 
Hegesippus cannot fairly be called acci- 
dental. No argument is accepted which 
favours the theory that the Apostle was 
the author of any of the Johannine books. 
Dr. Moffatt does not admit that there is a 
good case for those who give up St. John’s 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel and cling 
to his authorship of Revelation. He 
points out that, when the vindictive and 
passionate tone of the Apocalypse is con- 
nected with the temper displayed by 
St. John in the incident recorded by 
St. Mark and St. Luke, it is assumed 
that the rebuke of Jesus produced no 
impression on the disciple, and that 
forty years later he was unaffected by 
what his Master had said. While John 
the Apostle is rejected as an author, 
John the Presbyter is accepted. The 
John of Asia Minor towards the close of 
the first century was, according to Dr. 
Moffatt, 


“John the presbyter, a Jewish Christian 
disciple, originally a Jerusalemite, who 
taught and ruled with strictness in the local 
churches. His authority and _ influence 
created a ‘ Johannine’ school or circle. He 
wrote the Apocalypse, and two notes of his 
have survived, all written before the year 
96 a.D. Later on, the Church looked back 
to see in him, however, and in his earlier apos- 
tolic namesake, not two stars, but one.”’ 

The relevant fact is adduced that, when the 
Canon was being formed, there was a 
tendency to connect any accepted gospel 
or epistle with an apostle. Dr. Moffatt 
offers no theory regarding the authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel and 1 John, though 
he does not repudiate the idea that he 
who wrote the Apocalypse may have 
written that Gospel. There is, however, 
no special attention given to the idea, 
and it seems as if it would not have been 
mentioned had not Prof. Harnack and 
other reputable critics supported it. 


The excellent work which Dr. Moffatt 
has done in this book might be further 
illustrated by his examination of the 
contents of the Fourth Gospel, indeed, 
of all the New Testament writings. He 
shows himself competent to deal with 
literary as well as historical problems, 
and students, whether they ultimately 
agree with him or not, will at least learn 
what these problems are and what 
solutions have been offered. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Mrs. Thompson. By W. B. Maxwell. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Mr. MaxwE x’s scrupulous care in getting- 
up his “ cases ” is one of his most marked 
characteristics, and is displayed to a 
nicety in his latest novel. Mrs. Thomp- 
80n is the proprietress of an old-fashioned 
drapery business in an old-fashioned 
town. She has pulled the business out of 
the fire, as the’ phrase runs, after her 


. 


incompetent husband’s death, and by her 





personality and power of organization 
has built it up again into a substantial 
affair. At this point she falls a victim 
to a passion of love which has come to 
her late in life. She is five-and-forty, 
and has an insipid and stupid daughter, 
who also falls a victim to the same passion. 
The story is virtually the story of these 
two unhappy marriages. It is marked 
by all the author’s delicacy of touch, his 
sensitive feeling for detail, and his power 
of evoking emotion. We do not, how- 
ever, think that the man Marsden, an 
admirable salesman at “‘ Thompson’s,” 
would have degenerated so sharply as is 
represented. If he had been capable of 
that, he would have broken out before. 
He is, indeed, painted too blackly. But 
the tragedy of Mrs. Thompson’s life is 
sympathetically and interestingly set 
forth, and Mr. Maxwell is, as always, an 
effective writer. 





John Verney. By Horace 
Vachell. (John Murray.) 


THE sordidness of political ambition has 
recently been much exploited. But Mr. 
Vachell’s tale was worth telling, since all 
his characters possess individuality. We 
can admire the honesty of John Verney, 
which leads to a healthy amount of self- 
criticism, and sympathize with the self- 
deception of his chief, which leads to his 
being caught in the toils of the villain, and 
eventually involving his family also. 
Even the villainy of the villain is so 
obviously the outcome of ambition that 
it cannot be condemned as mere melo- 
drama ; and the heroine will probably 
make a wide appeal to thoughtful readers. 
Although many of the characters are not 
novel, being re-introduced from ‘ The Hill,’ 
we leave them still interested in their 
future. 


Annesley 


A True Woman. By Baroness Orczy. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tue author of ‘The Scarlet Pimpernel’ 
has a public of her own, which may 
possibly find her latest novel exciting. 
It is a modern story, and turns on a murder 
and an innocent prisoner. The dénowement 
will not strike the ordinary reader as 
particularly convincing, though he may 
be prepared for it. There is little or no 
attempt at characterization, and the 
mystery, as we have hinted, is not im- 
penetrable. On the whole, the author 
seems likely to do better in melodrama 
of the past, in which she has already 
scored a success. 





Two Girls anda Mannikin. By Wilkinson 
Sherren. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 


THE idea of twins who are virtually 
identical in appearance while widely 
dissimilar in temperament, is not novel, 
but Mr. Sherren handles his subject 
with skill and originality, although with 
an impartiality that borders on the un- 
sympathetic. His hero is well described 





as a ‘‘ mannikin ” in spite of his generous 
physical proportions, and it is with this 
character that the author is least success- 
ful. His alternate backslidings and re- 
pentances are not convincing, while his 
share in the final tragedy is almost 
abhorrent. The twin sisters who contend 
for his unstable affections are well drawn, 
the atmosphere of the Methodist house- 
hold and the character of the grimly 
fanatical father being equally ably por- 
trayed ; but for a farmer’s wife to talk of 
“we intellectuals ’” seems hardly in keep- 
ing. A fine old sea-captain and a buxom 
serving-woman provide the most enter- 
taining parts of the book. 


The Downfall of the Gods. 
Clifford. (John Murray.) 


Sm Hue CiirrorpD maintains here his 
high position among novelists who take 
their local colour from Asia. The scene 
of the present story is laid in Kambodia 
in the thirteenth century. Perfection of 
structure is joined to unusual thematic 
interest ; and one of the characters, an 
architect enthralled by his discovery of 
“the formula of the arch,” is admirably 
imagined. The story depicts the tyranny 
of the Brahman priests or demigods, 
and their overthrow by the Sudras or men 
of “servile caste,” led by a priest’s 
illegitimate son, himself the infatuated 
tool of a temple-prostitute. The fraud 
and piety of the Brahman priests, the 
artistic enthusiasm of the architect, and 
the scornful rationalism of the prostitute 
are impressively exhibited. A poetic 
solemnity broods over the story. 


By Sir Hugh 





The Bread upon the Waters. By Georgette 
Agnew. (Heinemann.) 


QuENTIN GREGORIE is kind in his youth 
to an artist’s model, and in his middle age 
she makes an heroic sacrifice for his sake. 
Kitty O’Kelly the model has by this time 
been transformed into Iris Hawthorne the 
actress, and she has bewitched Quentin’s 
son, as before she had attempted to 
bewitch him. Her sacrifice adds to her 
piquant personality just that touch of 
depth which it otherwise lacked, though 
it does not seem generally satisfactory. 
Indeed, the impression left with us is 
that she has been particularly badly 
treated, which is a tribute to her charm. 

Such words as “impersonalness,” “un- 
accustom,” and “revivingly” do not 
please us, but the book, as a whole, is 
attractively written. 





The Green Wave of Destiny. By Philippa 
Bridges. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


THERE is more than a little of poetic 
feeling and description in this tale of the 
Far East. The heroine is charming— 
“ beautiful, good, and brave,” says Red- 
path the traveller, whose life she sets 
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to good purpose through her love. The 
strange bargain on the Afghan frontier, 
whereby Redpath induces his hard com- 
panion not to leave him in the desert, is 
the knot at the core of his destiny, and 
the various influences which make for 
his release are well devised and de- 
scribed. These and the good use of the 
local background (in China particularly) 
make a striking picture. We may add 
that the book is an admirable impres- 
sion on excellent material, since such 
details are often scamped nowadays. 


The Splendid Sinner. By Arthur Lambton. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 


Tue heroine’s lapse from virtue in a 
Neapolitan dungeon, though there may 
be none who would not forgive it, ® a 
squalid rather than a splendid sin, and 
should not have been thrown into relief 
on the title-page. For the rest, the story 
is concerned with the Naples of Lady 
Hamilton and Acton. There is plenty 
of incident connected with the political 
turbulence of the time, and the author 
appears to take the common Whig view of 
the doings of the Neapolitan Court. His 
lazzaroni are lifelike, but we cannot 
compliment him on his style. 


The Under - Man. 
(Martin Secker.) 


THe reader would probably have thanked 
the author for a larger display of the note 
of relief which is contained in the last 
five lines of this lugubrious tale. In fact, 
his honesty in recording the history of one 
of the failures of modern life may militate 
against the popularity of his book. This 
would be a matterforregret, because the 
picture of the hero’s lack of “ spunk ” 
combined with a faculty for relentless self- 
depreciation is noteworthy. The book is 
not well knit, and lacks due revision. The 
author’s curt close presumably betrays his 
increasing impatience with the hero, an 
impatience which his readers are likely to 
share. Socialistic views are expressed, 
but not with an insistence likely to offend 
the ordinary reader. 


By Joseph Clayton. 








VERSE. 


Songs of the Road, by Sir A. Conan Doyle 
(Smith & Elder), are so varied in theme that 
the reason for the title selected is not at 
onee apparent. The volume isin three parts. 
The first contains ‘ Narrative Verses and 
Songs ’— humorous like ‘ Bendy’s Sermon,’ 
— like ‘ The Outeasts,’ or, as in ‘ The 

anderer,’ striking a pretty and effective 
vein of sentiment. These move with cha- 
racteristic vigour and simplicity, and will 
lend themselves admirably to recitation. 
Of the second section, headed ‘ Philosophic 
Verses,’ the most remarkable pieces are 
those which seek in thoughtful stanzas— 
embellished but scantily with poetical 

to comprehend certain of the in- 
comprehensible anomalies ;incident to 








humanity, emphasizing with a cogency dis- 
piriting, but relentlessly rational, the de- 
pendence of mind upon matter, of the 
spiritual upon the physical. With the third 
portion, * Miscellaneous Verses,’ the author, 
in ‘ Night Voices’ and again ‘ By the North 
Sea,’ approaches the domain of the true 
lyrist as opposed to that of the reciter or 
pathologist. We quote from the latter poem : 
Her cheek was wet with North Sea spray, 
We walked where tide and shingle meet ; 
The long waves rolled from far away 
To purr in a at our feet. 
And as we walked it seemed to me 
That three old friends had met that day: 
The old, old sky, the old, old sea, 
And love, which is as old as they. 


Not the least attractive feature of the 
volume is the modest little ‘ Foreword’ 
with which it opens. 


Pensive melancholy and mellifiluous despair 
are the dominant features in Mr. Maurice 
Baring’s Collected Poems (John Lane). Alike 
in sonnet, lyric, and play, parting and death 
continually harped on produce a monotone 
of feeling, the sense of which not music of 
word nor beauty of imagery can entirely 
efface. Mr. Baring has undoubtedly poetic 
power, but he suffers by taking one corner 
of the world of human experience for 
his province. In his chosen domain, how- 
ever, he acquits himself worthily, and his 
pages abound in haunting phrases and 
images of subtle fancy. He sings of 


the high pinnacles of wind and rain ; 
of a woman’s soul as 


a harbour, dark beneath the moon, 
And flashing with soft lights of sympathy ; 


while the sonnet ‘ Vale,’ which we quote, 
illustrates the sustained, almost cloying 
sweetness of his verse :— 


I am for ever haunted by one dread, 

That I may suddenly be swept away, 

Nor have the leave to see you, and to say 
ood-bye ; then this is what I would have said: 


I have loved summer and the longest day ; 

The leaves of June, the slumberous film of heat, 
The bees, the swallow, and the waving wheat, 
The whistling of the mowers in the hay. 


I have loved words which lift the soul with wings, 
Words that are windows to ete things. 
I have loved souls that to themselves are true, 


Who cannot stoop and know not how to fear, 
Yet hold the talisman of pity’s tear : 
I have loved these because I have loved you. 


Two ‘Scenes from a Play’ on the Black 
Prince, a five-act pl.y ‘ Tristram and Iseult,’ 
and ‘ Proserpine: a Masque,’ conclude the 
volume, and fill the greater part of it; but 
in his use of the dramatic form Mr. Baring 
is not noticeably dramatic. In the Masque, 
on the other hand, with its virtually bound- 
less latitude, he is more at ease, and the 
shadowy world of the grove of Proserpine 
and King Pharamond’s “ sea-girt city ’’ has 
inspired some of the most melodious ex- 
amples of a lyrical talent beyond the 
ordinary. 


Mr. E. H. Visiak, whose little volume 
Flints and Flashes appears in the “ Satchel 
Series’ (Elkin Mathews), adds to a some- 
what conventional independence of thought 
—freely expressed—distinct poetical pro- 
mise. His, when it detaches itself from 
modern political issues, is the mind which 
sees visions, and though they resemble 
most visions in being incomplete, there 
is yet sufficient indication that when, having 
realized that the visionary element is not the 
sole constituent of poetry, he has sub- 
ordinated it in a greater degree to the service 
of conscious art, he may advance to some 

se. The contents of the present 
volume (the majority of which are reprinted 








from various periodicals) waver between the 
finished and trivial on the one side, and the 
unfinished and amorphous, but not trivial, 
ontheother. A certain grimness of imagina- 
tion—as yet little more than tentative— 
points to the region of verse where the 
author should achieve most. We quote 
the lines called ‘ The Murderer’ :— 


I’ve tricked them! At dawn another dies, 

Caught in the net of liars’ lies. 

But the black night is shot with bars ; 

And, through the murk, two stony stars 
Peer forth like gaoler’s eyes. 


Technically there is little fault to be found, 
only we would observe that two such 
Miltonisms as “the sea-lit dim serene” 
and “ the still profound ” are infelicitous to 
the modern ear and eye when they occur 
within the space of three short lines; and 
further, that the use of “ lift’’ for “ lifted” 
does not please. 


Mr. Webster Ford’s Songs and Sonnets 
(Chicago, the Rooks Press) are of more than 
average merit, though the fact that, con- 
trary to poetic tradition, they exalt fickle- 
ness in love, in place of constancy, may 
possibly militate against them in some 
circles. The author possesses grace and 
fluency, a good sense of craftsmanship, and 
a rhythmical ear, as may be gathered from 
two creditable ‘ Odes,’ to ‘ Day ’ and ‘ Night’ 
respectively ; while the prevailing spirit 
(sufficiently individual) of his verse is to be 
discerned in the following, from ‘ A Study’: 


Oh, subtle and mystic Egyptians ! 

Who chiseled the Sphinx in the East, 
With head and the breasts of a woman, 
And body and claws of a beast. 


And gave her a marvellous riddle 
That the eyeless should read as he ran 
What crawls and runs and is baffled 
By woman, the sphinx—but a man? 


The concluding sonnet sequence is tech- 
nically admirable, though, as is often the 
case with all but the masters of sonnet- 
making, its purport is not invariably clear. 


In the brief ‘ Forewords’ prefixed to the 
latest additions to the anthological host, 
The Songs of Cld England and Pilgrim Songs 
on the King’s Highway (Ouseley), Mr. W. 
James Wintle recapitulates — unnecessarily 
perhaps—the difficulties which beset the 
compiler ; but, perfection in this kind being by 
common consent unattainable, little fault can 
be found with his selections. The precise 
method of arrangement followed in ‘ Pilgrim 
Songs on the King’s Highway,’ a book of 
devotional verse, is not, however, clear; 
while ‘ The Songs of Old England ’ comprise 
@ reasonable leaven of favourites of varied 
periods, together with others less known, 
marshalled in groups, but with scant regard 
for chronology—‘“ temp. Henry VIII.” ap- 
pearing cheek by jowl with Samuel Lover. 
We do not think that Dickens’s ‘The Ivy 
Green ’ is sufficiently representative to have 
merited admission. The volumes are hand- 
somely produced as regards binding, paper, 
and printing, but even so they would call 
for no special comment in an age glutted 
with anthologies, were it not for the ad- 
mirable reproductions of masters, modern 
and old, with which they are lavishly illus- 
trated. We may observe in passing that 
Mr. Wintle is mistaken in describing 
“ pygsnye’’ (‘Songs of Old England,’ p. 2) 
as ‘‘ possibly the origin of the modern word 
pickaninny,” the latter, minus its k, being 
traceable to North American Indian sources. 


‘ 


La Lyre d Amour : an Anthology of French 
Love Poems from Earliest Times down 
1866. Selected and annotated by Charles 
B, Lewis. (Chatto & Windus.)—This is 4 
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charming and well-selected anthology of 
love lyrics, with annotations sufficient 
to bring the oldest of them within reach 
of any reader who understands modern 
French. This is, indeed, not a difficult 
task, for, as William Morris used to say, an 
Englishman who knows French has a con- 
siderable advantage over a Frenchman 
nurtured in Racine in reading any medi- 
eval French book. Anthologies of modern 
French poems are comparatively common, 
but Mr. Lewis has done good service in 
making the older poems available to a wider 
class than professed students. His Intro- 
duction is pleasant and well-written, but 
we think he misunderstands Verlaine—“* De 
la musique avant toute chose.” The lyrics 
he cites up to Ronsard’s day were written 
to be sung, even the barren verbiage of 
Charles d’Orléans ; the poems of the classical 
and the modern age were written to be de- 
claimed. The distinction is fundamental, 
and the exaggerations of the Symbolists and 
other doctrinaires have their logical basis 
in it, The book is well printed, and has 
as frontispiece a photogravure of a modern 
illumination founded on a fifteenth-century 
original. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


TE third and last volume of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s Century of Empire, 1801-1900 
{Arnold), brings an agreeable, though some- 
what superficial survey to its appropriate end 
with the death of Queen Victoria. Unlike 
many books of its kind, this has improved as it 
has gone on. As a much-respected member 
of Parliament, Sir Herbert saw a good deal 
of the inner workings of politics in 1880 
and onwards, and his knowledge lends 
colour to his narrative. The career of 
Randolph Churchill, in particular, receives 
Sympathetic treatment at his hands; and, 

he makes but little attempt to conceal his 
animosity to Bradlaugh, his standpoint is, 
at all events, intelligible. In the earlier 
chapters we get a reasonably impartial 
survey of the first Administrations of 
Disraeli and Gladstone. The agricultural 
depression which ushered in the first Mid- 
othian campaign is also dealt with in a spirit 
of sobriety, and the account of Gordon’s 
mission could not be bettered as a candid 
handling of a fiercely controversial question. 
Sir Herbert admits that Gordon threw his 

t instructions to the winds, and that 
before the capture of Berber he might at any 
time have brought away the garrison of 

artum, 


As ‘A Century of Empire’ draws near 
present times, Sir Herbert expresses opinions 
on which The Atheneum cannot pretend 
to offer criticism. We will merely, thcrefore, 
take note of his vigorous denunciation of the 
Unionist Government for failing to reform 
the House of Lords when reform was possible. 
The Diamond Jubilee suggests to Sir Herbert 
& purview of material progress which is, 
on the whole, well done, though we cannot 
agree with him that British architecture 
1s dead or dormant. It may lack a dis- 
tinctive style, but it abounds in strenuous 
endeavour, 


Crooked Answers. By Phyllis Bottome 
and H. de Lisle Brock. (John Murray.)— 
The story in this book—a very slight one— 
1s told by fragments in a number of amusing 
letters, purporting to be written by a group 
of people brought together by the occasion 
of @ winter trip to St. Moritz. We are 
reminded incidentally of ‘ Blanche’s Letters’ 
in Punch, of ‘ The Letters of Elizabeth,’ and 





of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s work in the same field ; 
but the authors have a cleverness of their 
own, and display a knowledge of a certain 
world which much arrides us. The letters 
ascribed to Lady Sarah Overton are the best 
in the book, and the portrait conveyed of 
that philosophical chaperonis good caricature. 
The work is frivolous but entertaining, and 
demands no mental effort from the reader. 


In Mr. W. J. Batchelder’s The Wine- 
drinker, and other Stories (Smith & Elder), 
the ‘‘ wine-drinker’’ is no worshipper of 
Bacchus, but a North Sea herring, an aris- 
tocrat of his race, larger than most, and more 
beautifully marked, but a herring, and as 
such liable to the onslaughts of greater fish 
and the hazards of the trawlers’ nets. The 
tale of this particular herring occupies no 
more than a score of pages out of three 
hundred. There are fifteen other stories, 
all of North Sea fisher-folk and their doings 
ashore and afloat, and all are distinctly 
worth reading. The author appears to 
know his subject—the characters and their 
environment—extremely well, and most 
of his tales are told in the vernacular, which 
is effectively used. 


The Teacher's Encyclopedia of the Theory, 
Method, Practice, History, and Development 
of Education at Home and Abroad. Edited 
by A. P. Laurie. Vcl. I. (Caxton Publish- 
ing Company.)—On March 18th we reviewed 
the first volume of an American ‘ Cyclopedia 
of Education’ edited by Mr. Paul Monroe. 
We have now before us an English attempt 
in the same field, though there are obvious 
differences between the two publications. 
Mr. Laurie departs from the custom of 
arranging subjects in alphabetical order, 
and aims at selecting subjects of vital interest 
which are arranged in related groups. He 
rightly urges in his Preface that there are 
two movements which necessitate a fresh 
study of educational problems: the scientific 
movement and its creation of the new child- 
psychology, which is beginning to affect 
modern ideas of method; and the social 
movement, which emphasizes the con- 
ception of scciety as a social organism, 
and the responsibility of the State towards 
the separate units. 


It is obvious from the articles in this first 
volume that‘many of the problems handled 
are only in the course of solution, and that 
to such problems no attempt is made to give 
a complete answer. We have instead a 
presentment of new ideas “in process of 
formation, before they have crystallized 
in final form.’ It may be said that the 
teacher who consults this volume will find 
not so much definite results stated as matter 
which will set him thinking and working 
out his own attempts at method. All this 
is so much gain. If astronomy is the most 
exact of the sciences, it may be claimed that 
educational psychology is the most un- 
certain. The first article, by Prof. John 
Adams, on ‘ Child-Psychology,’ gives colour 
to this assertion. He fairly admits the 
uncertainties of the subject, never dog- 
matizes, and contents himself with such 
recommendations as “‘ The teacher is likely 
to favour’’ this or that view. Errors in 
present educational practice are abundantly 
shown up, but conclusive direction as to 
the right path is not given. Of the four 
theories of play for children, one is selected 
as that most favourably received by 
students cf child-life, the theory that it is 
& preparatory exercise. Nearly all depart- 
ments of the science are as yet inchoate. 
Prof. Alfred Binet’s metrical scale of in- 
telligence is introduced as a beginning. 





The same must be said of collective psycho- 
logy, that is, the psychology of the class, 
Still, the outlook is hopeful, as psychology 
is undoubtedly daily becoming more detailed 
and matter-of-fact. The same _ tolerant 
attitude is displayed by Prof. J. J. Findlay 
in his article on ‘General Method, He 
has @ sympathetic understanding of the 
teacher’s doubts and difficulties about 
psychology and its practical use. 

An admirable article is contributed by 
Prof. Michael Sadler on ‘ Moral Instruction 
and Training in Schools,’ which challenges 
quotation in many places; we can find 
space only for the following, which hits 
the nail well and truly on the head :— 


‘* Some educational administrators would be more 
in place in the service of a commercial trust. They 
achieve punctuality, economy, and order at the 
expense of much more important things. They 
dislike the independence ot subordinates. They are 
irritated by anomalies in administration. They like 
to have thingscutanddried. They excel in reports. 
But their rule is really an oppression to many of 
those who serve under them. They kill off much 
which ought to be allowed to grow. They seem 
successful, but they are really failures.” 


There are six other articles in this volume 
by Mrs. Bryant, Miss Bremner, and otherse 
The type is bold and legible ; and there is a 
variety of illustrations in colours and black 
andwhite. It isa pity that the Greek quota- 
tion from Plato’s ‘ Republic’ (Book IIT.) 
which figures on the title-page as a motto 
should have been allowed to retain three 
misprints in its two and a half lines. 


Via Rhodesia : a Journey through Southern 
Africa. By Charlotte Mansfield. (Stanley 
Paul & Co.)—Miss Mansfield has attained 
some success as a novelist, and. from the 
report of a lecture delivered by request at 
Bulawayo, reproduced on pp. 415-19, it 
appears that we are to regard her as an 
authority on the art of word-painting. To 
reinforce her exposition of its theory she 
instituted a prize competition, the medal 
awarded to the successful writer bearing the 
image of Rhodes, who, we learn, was a 
poet in feeling and action, if not in word. 
Miss Mansfield’s practice is exemplified by 
passages like the following :— 


** And what a gem of earth set in the sea the 
beautiful little island of Madeira is, with its fairy 
mountains tipped by fleecy clouds, the perfume 
of the flowers coming out to the sea to greet you, 
as though the land were waving a scented hand- 
kerchief of welcome, the valleys suggesting that 
they have dug their way into the hill-sides with 
tlower-sheathed swords, purple shadows hovering 
near, while high above_is a wonderful canopy of 

lue.”’ 


On arrival at Cape Town :— 


**Tt was only four o’clock; some time must 
yet elapse before the monarch of day would rise 
from scarlet sheets of light and with sceptre of 
gold gladden the hours.” 


The author, it will be seen, delights in 
colour, and a little later waxes enthusiastic 
over the flora of the Cape Peninsula, includ 
ing one plant new, we fancy, to botanists :— 


** .,..the pale plumbago flowers which skirt the 
roads and fill the gardens with azure poesy. It 
is said that plumbago was the favourite flower of 
Cecil Rhodes ; at any rate Cape Town keeps ever 
flourishing—perhaps in memory—these dainty 
blossoms. And what a contrast to the pale 
plumbago is the scarlet probiscus [sic], with its 
flaunting notes of floral exclamation, to arrest the 
attention of the passer-by.” 


The aim of Miss Mansfield’s book is, 
however, economic rather than literary : 


its main theme is wholesale emigration to 
Rhodesia. The slum children of London 


are to be made happy at Mwenzo, on the 
Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau (about 9° S.), 
where they could be accommodated in the 
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schoot so unnecessarily (in the author's 
opinion) maintained by the L.M.S, for the 
benefit of native youth. The natives were 
happy and virtuous till the missionaries 
forced on them an education which they 
do not want and which only injures them 
—yet we are also told (p. 99) that their 
“desire for education knows no limits.” 
The grains of truth mixed up with the 
usual denunciation of missionaries (whose 
attitude towards native institutions has, 
after all, sometimes been injudicious) lose 
much of their force because Miss Mansfield 
singles out for snecial condemnation men 
and women whose great offence, in the 
eyes of orthodoxy, has been their refusal 
to meddle rashly with the institutions in 
question. But with their defence, or that 
of Mr. Tengo Jabavu (see p. 99), we need 
not concern ourselves here. 

For the rest we have some good photo- 
graphs, and—when the author forgets to 
be picturesque—some readable descriptions. 
It is not easy to see why chap. xxx., ‘A 
Burlesque, should have been included ; 
and we may perhaps venture to suggest that 
kanga (p. 232) means not a lion, but a 
guinea-fowl ; and that the carriers, if they 
in truth called Miss Mansfield a ‘ Donna 
Chubwina,”’ showed themselves indifferently 
acquainted with their own language. 


A FORMLEss, slight, and somewhat 
ambiguous book is The Diary of a Refugee, 


edited by Frances Fearn (New York, 
Moffat, Yard & Co.). The name of the 
diarist nowhere appears, unless, indeed, 


she was the Rcsalie Urquhart who did some 
simple drawings, memoranda of scenery, 
here reproduced in sepia. The _ editor’s 
explanatory reference to her, and mode of 
dealing with her work, are both a little 
curious. A general appeal having been 
made by an Historical Society for the pub- 
lication of all remaining data regarding the 
Civi! War, she says, 


“*T remembered a diary kept during the war by a 
member of my family, who was a woman of rare 
qualities of brain and heart, with an unusually just 
mind. I felt that anything written by her would 
be so liberal and fair that it could not fail but prove 
interesting reading, for the people both of the 
North and the South. From whatshe had told me, 
and remembering as a child many things myself, I 
am able to fill in the gaps where necessary.” 


Only a note from Admiral Dewey, quoted 
in the Preface, incidentally makes us aware 
that the “‘ member of my family ’’ was the 
writer's own mother. She seems to have 
been an excellent lady, heavily charged with 
that somewhat tristful and universal bene- 
volence which is one of the variations of 
Southern sentiment. It is true we come 
upon her at a tristful time, with three or 
four sons at the war (one of them a prisoner) 
and the prospect of having to leave the 
beloved Louisiana home upon the fall of 
New Orleans. Before the exodus occurs we 
have some pleasing glimpses of the custom 
and spirit of daily life on the estate of a 
wealthy planter, especially of the affection 
and loyalty of the slaves towards the “ ole 
massa ’’ or “‘ole missus.”” We read of 
festival occasions, when gifts were distributed 
ona variety of pretexts, and a young mother 
would borrow an extra baby, so as to 
secure an additional reward of merit. 


The seeking of asylum in Texas was the 
beginning of much vicissitude, not without 
privation for a time, and even adventure. 
Thus in crossing the plains the party once 
watched a whole night through in terror— 
and in such laager as they could make— 
fearing lest they should be discovered by 
an Indian encampment on which they had 
almost stumbled. Next day they found 





that the “ Indians,” who were fugitive rebels 

ike themselves, on the Texas trail, had 
passed an equally uncomfortable night, 
with the same fears concerning them. Even- 
tually the family found its way to England, 
to Paris, and back to the States, with a great 
romance on the way, if not two, to com- 
pensate for losses and bereavements. 

What renders the book “ ambiguous ”’ is 
Mrs. Fearn’s method of amplifying the 
original diary. To what extent she has done 
so we have no means of estimating; but 
probably tc a very considerable extent, to 
judge from a note of unreality, which fre- 
quently throws one out. There are some 
pretty portraits, especially that of the 
child—‘“ The Clarice of the fifth generation ”’ 
-—to whom the book is dedicated. 


Through the Wildernesses of Brazil by 
Horse, Canoe, and Float. By Williarn Azel 
Cook. (Fisher Unwin.)—The missionary, 


one is glad to think, has his consolations. 
Apart from what Mr. Cook disparagingly 
terms ‘‘ buying merit ’’—a theological opera- 
tion discouraged in whatever sect he belongs 
to—there is plenty of fun and adventure. In 
fact, the missionary, who generally comes 
of a social stratum which furnishes more 
clerks than deposit accounts at banks, 
would have a small chance of seeing the 
world but for his professional advantages. 
As it is, he travels at a marvellously cheap 
rate ; expects and receives hospitable enter- 
tainment (and, as Mr. Cook says, is “‘ obli- 
gated’’) where mere laymen might get 
the cold shoulder ; and he carries with him 
** a specie’? (Mr. Cook is fond of this peculiar 
singular) of provender which ordinary 
travellers do not ‘‘ stock,’’ at least in bulk. 
“It was a long time between meals,” he 
remarks, “‘ for one who had been accustomed 
to three meals each day at regular hours. 
I therefore traded Testaments for eggs to 
families I encountered along the trail, and 
had them boiled hard to eat cold at noon,” 
“I also exchanged Bibles for rapadura— 
sugar in bricks. I had long understood 
that God’s Word was food, but never before 
had experience of the fact in just this way.” 
No wonder that there was “a heavy run 
on Bibles.”” The poor heathen were led to 
“the Truth” by “a Gospel hymn on the 
cornet.” The process of conversion b 
gramophone may be regarded as muc 
less exciting an experience; but as the 
** joyful tribal songs”’ of the Karayé Indians 
are said to suggest “‘ the running and bleat- 
ing of a deer,’ both methods must have 
been wonders. 


“*Owing to remarkable Providences, independent 
of any plans of his own, and the converging of 
chains of events the beginnings of which were as 
wide apart as the earth, the author, acting as a sort 
of forerunner, or scout, for the army of Christ, 
traveled thousands of miles through the boundless 
wildernesses of South America inhabited by the 
children of the forest, besides traveling extensivel 
and evangelizing among the more advanced peoples.” 


Some of these “‘remarkable Providences” 
were the escapes of the author from drowning, 
when he or his companions had displayed 
conspicuous incompetence in the manage- 
ment of the paddle, although, he protests, 
**T was always well armed with ‘ The Sword 
of the Spirit.” There was some excuse 
for the capsizing, however, if the missionary 
boatful was often like the one that put off 
from Leopceldina :— 


“T saw with dismay, after we had cast off, that 
the canoe men...... were intoxicated — worse, that 
there was a demijohn of the brutalizing liquid 
[cachaca] in the second canoe...... The alcoholized 
men paddled and splashed wildly about, yelling 
continually in mad glee ; while our cargo of dogs, 
appearing to really understand the seriousness of 
the situation, howled a dirge.” 





ae 


It was in this riotous voyage on the 
Araguaya that the author witnessed a 
remarkable use of tobacco as an aid to landing 
big fish. Well may he comment, “If tobacco 
will paralyze a fish, can it fail to injure the 
human consumer?” Nay, if mencan flourish 
on mutton chops, why not cows? Mr. Cook 
himself ate water-melon grown in a Karayé 
cemetery, and notes “that it tasted un- 
pleasantly like [sic] a Karayaé smells.’’ There 
is strange eating in Brazil, beyond a doubt, 
There is also, sometimes, a fast. ‘‘ Pro- 
vidence orders my fasts,’’ says the author; 
“IT deny myself gladly if there is no food.” 
So simple a rule deserves registration, 
He is more exigent in the matter of sleep, 
and prescribes an excellent recipe for the 

roper construction and occupation of 

ammocks. Indeed, on the Rio do Somno 
sleeping seems a form of telluric worship ; 
and hammocks rise to the dignity of an 
ethnological test in parts of Brazil, where 
the tribes appear to be divided into those 
who sleep in hammocks and those who 
prefer to use them as greatcoats. 


We have said perhaps enough to show 
the character of the book and the manner 
in which the author uses what he calls his. 
“beloved mother-tongue,”’ a use so modest 
that he employs the verb “nurse” for 
““suck,”’ ause for which we do not find autho- 
rity in his native Webster. We confess, 
relying upon Richard Burton’s experiences, 
we had thought Brazil a more attractive 
country than Mr. Cook describes it. But 
his method would make the Delectable 
Mountains seem tame. He cannot depict 
scenery, and there is little life in his de- 
scriptions of the people, in spite of many 
words. Thechief value the book may possess 
consists in its observations of native 
customs and folk-lore. Naturally, one can- 
not travel 7,000 miles (in the first journey 
alone) and ‘“‘circumscribe a large portion 
of Brazil” —and the most out-of-the-way 
parts of the interior, we should add—without 
learning a good deal about the inhabitants, 
But Mr. Cook’s account is vitiated by an 
uncertainty as to when he is recording 
his own observations and when he is. ab- 
stracting such books as P. Ehrenreich’s 
‘ Beitrage [sic] zur Vélkerkunde Brasiliens, 
to which he confesses himself indebted, 
It is also vitiated by doubts as to the wit- 
ness’s competence. Mr. Cook does not appear 
to possess any kind of scientific qualifica- 
tions, and his descriptions are often vague, 
and unsatisfactory. Further, he displays 
such vehement prejudice against the Roman 
Catholic Church that he is ready to believe 
any fable that tells against it. We are 
aware that Brazil is not a favourable 
example of the work of the Propaganda, 
and we should not go there for the best 
type of Roman Catholics. Mr. Cook labels 
them ‘ Christians (?),’”’ and regards every- 
thing connected with them with eyes s0 
jaundiced that one is apt to discredit his 
evidence cn other matters as well. To 
disparage missionary efforts is far from out 
intention, but we do not think that such 
work is well represented by the narrow- 
minded intolerance which this volume 
displays. The dislike which the ignoranty 
self-indulgent, old-established priests enter- 
tained for the newcomer who “traded in 
Testaments”’ end heralded his advent oB 
the cornet is intelligible. 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1911 (Horace 
Cox), is now out, and we are very glad to 
have again this admirable and accurate 

ide to the clergy and their achievements, 

he editor has an easier time than his pre- 
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decessor in the matter of objections, these | patient scrutineer may follow the course of | Scoto-Swedish and Scoto-French sections 
being less than five concerning returns of | burghal emancipation and advance. Quaint | are mainly heraldic and pictorial. Scottish 


the net annual value of a benefice, and he 
maintains the pleasant tone of earlier 
prefaces in dealing with a correspondent who 
‘desires to include his tobacco in his out- 
goings.” Important matters discussed are 
the marriage of divorced persons and the 
question of degrees which approximate in 
character to “alleged” honours. 


READERS of to-day certainly have abund- 
ant advantages of getting good fiction at a 
very moderate price. Among recent books 
issued at sevenpence are The Waters of 
Jordan and Multitude and Solitude (Nelson), 
and Sant’ Ilario and Joan of Garioch (Mac- 
millan). A  well-printed edition of that 
admirable romance The Sowers can be had 
for a shilling (Smith & Elder), and the same 
sum will purchase an edition in French of 
Balzac’s masterly study of parental love, 
Le Pére Goriot (Dent), with an interesting 
Introduction by M. Henri Duvernois. 


THE French “Collection Nelson” also 
deserves wider notice than it has hitherto 
secured. Paul et Virginie and Mon Oncle 
Benjamin are recent additions to this neat 
and well-printed series, published under the 
direction of a French teacher at Edinburgh. 


Printers’ Pie is now out, and full of enter- 
tainment both in text and pictures. The 
present issue is likely to be t all its pre- 
decessors in popularity. 








THE SCOTTISH EXHIBITION 
GLASGOW. 


AT 


THe Scorrish Ex#rsitTion at Glasgow, 
opened by the Duke of Connaught on the 3rd 
inst. with the primary view of endowing a 
Chair of Scottish History in Glasgow Uni- 
versity, has in its “‘ Palace of History” a 
truly remarkable collection of portraits, 
documents, and objects illustrative of the 
national life. Considered as a museum of 
Scots history, the display of relics of all 
kinds, from Stone Age burials down to nine- 
teenth-century snuff-boxes, has a represen- 
tative fullness which should be equally in- 
structive and popular. No such assemblage 
of Scots portraits has ever been made before. 
Prof. Cooper may well plume himself on the 
¢anvases, about 350 in number, hung in two 
large halls, to say nothing of the vast sub- 
ordinate array of plaques, miniatures, and 
prints. Notable among the oil paintings 
are the Blairs College ‘Queen Mary’ and 
the portraits of Bishops Elphinstone and 
Gavin Dunbar. Mr. Walter Blaikie has 
arranged a magnificent set of Jacobite prints 
and caricatures, such as plates of the flight of 
General Cope, the battle of Culloden, and the 
last episodes cf Lord Lovat’s career. They 
impress only one degree less than do the 
adjacent cases containing the pamphlets 
and journals of the time. 


In the documentary sections the honours 
fall to Mr. Robert Renwick for the extensive 
series of burghal muniments arranged by 
him, and to Dr. Maitland Thomson for a 
select but noble assortment of charters and 
records. Almost every important burgh 
in Scotland has consigned the treasure of its 
archives to be shown in this national ex- 
position, which fairly bristles with royal 
charters of foundation or privilege to, e.g., 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, 
Lanark, Kirkcudbright, and Montrose. Old 
minute-books and registers abound, and the 








entries are exposed on some pages, as in 
that of an Alloway baronial court book from 
Ayr, where in October, 1513, a plaintiff's 
case against a defendant was for the 
“wrangwys v'halding fra him of his hors 
y' he lent him at y* oist’’—an evident 
memory of the host that was cut to pieces 
at Flodden, though the case was sustained 
only for the horse’s bridle. One of the oldest 
books of this class, dating from the mid- 
fifteenth century, comes from Montrose, 
and lies open at a place where the law is laid 
down for ‘‘ swyne ”’ to be “ ryngit.” 


Charters not burghal include beautiful 
examples, some of which are among the 
glories of Scots history. From Lutbeck 
there has been sent the letter from Sir 
William Wallace in 1297 praying for closer 
intercourse with the Hanse traders. A 
fine series of Melrose writs includes that 
jewel of pathetic record, the death-bed 
letter of Robert the Bruce in 1329, com- 
mitting his heart to burial at Melrose, where, 
as we know, it was duly interred on its 
return from its romantic crusade in Spain. 
Opposite, in the same case, is the magna 
carta (its size, in parchment, perhaps 
illustrates graphically why King John’s 
charter bore that name?) of Inchaffray, 
facing in another case the great charter by 
which David I. founded Holyrood. A fine 
set of Maxwell deeds consists of commissions 
to the lords of that house of the wardenry 
of the West March. Beside them is a bond 
of manrent in 1525 granted to the Warden 
by the famous Johnnie Armstrong, sealed 
with his seal, and signed with his hand “at 
ye penne.” Near by is an odd reminiscence 
of Dryfesands battle, where Lord Maxwell 
was:killed on December 6th, 1593. Two 
days after, his gear in Edinburgh was 
arrested for a tailor’s account, and a law 
report of the plea takes notice of the battle. 
A distinguished exhibit is the Wardlaw MS. 
Chronicle of the Frasers. 


Ecclesiastically the memorials are both 
rich and numerous. There are the Holyrood 
‘Ordinale’ and the Cambuskenneth Char- 
tulary on the one hand, and there are Kirk 
Session registers of the sixteenth century on 
the other, besides a wealth of Covenants, 
Covenant literature and biography, and an in- 
finity of law papers about Bothwell Brig and 
the Killing Time. Mr. Eeles, who is re- 
sponsible for the ecclesiastical relics, has 
gathered much capital material in MSS., bells, 
and church vessels. One curious item is 
a very early service-book rescued from 
debased use in supplying the parchment for 
an angler’s fly-book! Mr. W. K. Dickson for 
the Advocates’ Library displays several 
historic codices, one being Wyntoun’s 
‘Chronicle,’ and another being John Ram- 
say’s copy of Barbour’s ‘ Bruce’ and Blind 
Harry’s ‘ Wallace.’ 


The prehistoric section, contributed to by 
Prof. Bryce, but chiefly arranged by Mr. 
Lodovic Mann, is an ambitious attempt to 
exhibit the course of evolution through 
stone and bronze well into the Iron Age. It 
includes several burials showing actual 
remains in situ as found. The series of 
implements has been chosen so as to typify 
changes ; and the entire section, including 
models of earth dwellings, cairns, and hill 
camps, is a notable experimentin arrangement 
and classification. 


Under the charge of Mr. J. A. Balfour, a 
Norse section (dislocated and delayed by 
the stranding of the ship Scotland in her 
relic-bearing voyage from Norway) is still 
incomplete, but includes the Norwegian 
Admiralty’s model of a viking galley, 








heraldry, seals, guildries, needlework, eco- 
nomics, and book-plates each have a par- 
ticular place. 


— and its trophies, as classified chiefly 
by Mr. Henderson Bishop, fill much space 
with interest, and do justice to the antiquities 
of golf, “‘ kuting-stone,” curling, &c., as well 
as of that engrossing pila pedalis which 
University authority long ago banned as 
among tlliberales et periculosos ludos. The 
“Siller Gun”’ of Dumfries is a unique link 
with the ancient ‘‘ waponschaws.” 


Naturally the Highland and military 
reflection of the past is large. Dr. Magnus 
Maclean has given an impressive rendering 
not only to the history of the Gael, but also 
to his literature, by no means forgetting 
Ossian. Mr. C. J. Whitelaw makes a brave 
show of Scottish arms, &c., especially swords, 
claymores, powder-horns, and pistols. 

The largest variety in any single section is 
found in the close-packed cases of what may 
be called domesticities garnered by Dr. W. 
Gemmell. His groups of old spectacles, toddy 
ladles, tirling- pins, cruisies, candlesticks, 
&c., suggest pleasing comparison with old 
George Ruthven’s “ gabions,’ celebrated 
in verse three centuries ago :— 


His cougs, his dishes, and his caps, 
A totum and some bairnes taps, 


His hats, his hoods, his bells, his bones, 
His alley bowles, his curling stones. 


They make, like Mr. W. B. Smith and 
Mr. L. Clapperton’s dresserfuls of old silver 


and pewter, peculiarly circumstantial 
memories of a_ time relatively recent 
yet already inconceivably remote. Glass- 


ware is seen in beautiful examples brought 
together by Mr. Percy Bate and Mr. Rees 
Price. Mrs. Bate very happily exemplifies 
early costume by dressed models which 
daintily wear the rare garments defiant of 
the moths of ages. 


Literature is imperfectly represented, but at 
least flourishes in a Burns section and a Scott 
corner. Mr. J. C. Ewing has arranged many 
Burns MSS. and books, and his section 
surpasses all predecessors in portraits, ine 
cluding the original Nasmyth. Mr. J. H. 
Stevenson and Mr. Moir Bryce have done 
equally apt homage to Scott, whose corner 
holds, besides abundant manuscripts, the 
press on which ‘ Waverley’ was printed, and 
the desk in which the long-lost ‘manuscript 
was found. 


This notice of the work achieved by the 
archeological committees, working with a 
will under the presidency of Prof. Glaister 
and the secretaryship of Mr. Eyre-Todd, is 
necessarily perfunctory, but provisionally 
sketches the contents of what truly forms 
an unexampled cabinet of Scots history, 
generously lent for a patriotic occasion from 
the heirlooms of noble families, the charter 
chests of corporations, and the spolia opima 
of mighty collectors. G. N. 








A BOOKWORM’S PERPLENXITY. 
May 6, 1911. 

Ir is refreshing to find from the letter of 
Mr. Francis Jenkinson in The Atheneum 
of this date that my theory of apparently 
suspicious biblaphanises—which is as charit- 
able as it is well founded—does not apply to 
the disappearance from the Cambridge 
University Library of the book Dr. Jessopp 
has so generously restored to it Never- 
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theless the theory remains a sound one ; 
or, at least, a good working hypothesis in 
the investigation of such questionable evan- 
ishments. Take two more proofs in support 
of it. 


Some time in “ the sixties’’ of the last 
century a Special Committee of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society con- 
demned 500 works in their library as so 
much rubbish and lumber. I contended, 
over three weeks, for the retention of every 
one of these works; and in the end saved 
499 of them, the one I could not save 
being a copy of ‘ Pandurang Hari,’ which 
was, however, kindly presented to me, and 
which, on returning to England in 1871, I 
prevailed on Messrs. H. 8. King & Co. to 
republish, with an Introduction by Sir 
Bartle Frere ; this leading to the republica- 
tion in 1874 of ‘ Tales of a Zenana,’ with an 
Introduction by Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
by the same author, William Browne 
Hockley. 


Again, the India Office, in a similar “ spring 
cleaning ’’ spirit, disposed of a great store 
of the oldest and most interesting volumes 
of the India House Library (Leadenhall 
Street), founded in 1800, on its transfer to 
Westminster ; and again, and most provi- 
dentially, I was able to recover some of them, 
stamped with the ‘‘ arms ”’ of the East India 
Company, and present them to others 
likely to make a better use of them than 
myself, 


But for the sucking, to the fullness of 
satiety, “‘treasures hid in the sand” I 
know nothing more perfect than the two 
following experiences of my own, the first 
being altogether relevant to the present 


discussion. A great frequenter in Bombay, 
between 1857 and 1869-70, of the 
“godown” of Mr. Bennett, the locally 


famous auctioneer, I bought there one day, 
as “‘a pig in a poke,” for one rupee, two 
packets, made up in strongly roped, and 
very stout and antiquated brown-paper 
wrappings, each packet obviously con- 
taining a quarto volume—“ cat,” or verit- 
able “pig.” The first was found to be a 
copy of the ‘Catholicon,’ a universal dic- 
tionary, and one of the first fifty books 
printed in Europe, perfect in its paper, type, 
‘forwarding,’ and original pigskin and 
“boards ”’ binding, and metal clasps; and 
worth, say, 6007. The second was D’ Herbe- 
lot’s ‘ Bibliothéque Orientale’ (1697), in 
its so-called “‘ Grolier’ binding. But the 
joy of this “ pig” was that the volume on 
opening, as of itself, laid bare a pair of gold- 
mounted spectacles, and an autograph 
visiting card of Elijah Impey! Bennett 
insisted on my standing by my lucky 
bargain ; and in his own “ sporting spirit ’’ I, 
in due time, passed on “the divine gift,” 
as a Hindu would say, to others—no great 
virtue in one who has the most complete, 
indeed replete, sense of possession in the 
property of others. 


Another time—circa 1898—walking up 
Wardour Street in a storm of rain and 
wind, I saw out of the corner of my left 
eye, in quite a forlorn, rueful window, a 
small cameo, in a “ glazed” little frame, 
of Warren Hastings ; and at once bought it, 
and gave it to the India Office. With it 
the dealer had placed in my hands a com- 
panion cameo of Tycho Brahe. ‘“ O, what 
a shame,” I cried, “* to have perpetuated the 
amputation of his nose in a work of art!” 
** No, no,” replied the dealer, “‘ it is not so, 
and if you give the frame a shake, you 
will see the tip of the nose hop up [between 
the shell and the glass], and Pl have it 
cemented on all right should you purchase 





the cameo.” There, sure enough, I found 
the snub of the great astronomer’s nose ; 
and could the force of ceincidence further 
go? GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 


I REPUDIATE strongly Mr. Jenkinson’s 
suggestion that I meant to be “ nasty.” 
All I desired was to ascertain the truth of 
the case, which has now appeared, and might 
have been expected to appear earlier. I 
knew of no history of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library which would explain the 
facts which Mr. Jenkinson now states, and 
which I am sincerely glad to see recorded. 


The sneer at anonymity is by this time, 
I should have thought, out of date. I have 
as much right to the title of “‘ Cantab ”’ as 
Mr. Jenkinson, and perhaps the Editor of 
The Atheneum will permit me to add that, 
as he is known to come from the same Uni- 
versity, he could hardly be expected to 
allow me to attribute to myself a qualification 
I did not deserve. 

However, my withers are unwrung, and 
I venture to think that my interposition 
has not been wholly infructuous. 

CANTAB. 








MOGHUL VERSE. 


StupEnts of the East Turki language 
spoken by the Moghul conquerors of India 
in the sixteenth century will be much 
interested in some recent discoveries made 
by Prof. E. Denison Ross, the Records 
Officer of the Indian Government, whose 
interest in Turki subjects has not diminished 
during the sixteen years which have passed 
since he translated the history of Transoxiana 
by Mirza Haidar. Mrs. Beveridge’s labours 
upon the original Turki text of Babar’s 
Memoirs gave a fresh stimulus to the study 
of the language, which will be further 
encouraged by Prof. Ross’s new contribu- 
tions. 


The first of these is the happy discovery, 
in the library of the Nawab of Rampur, 
of a unique manuscript of Babar’s poems. 
In his Memoirs under the year 935 a.H. 
(1538) Babar records how he began to 
turn into verse the ‘ Risala-i-Walidiya’ of 
Khwaja ‘Abdullah (Ahrar); but hitherto this 
translation has evaded all search. The 
Rampur MS. at last presents it, and it ap- 
pears in the first fourteen plates of Prof. 
Ross’s facsimile reproduction, which, to- 
gether with a mer hoe text, briefly annotated, 
he has published in vol. vi. of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bombay. The MS. 
is dated 935 in a colophon in Babar’s own 
handwriting, the genuineness of which is 
attested by an autograph endorsement 
written by his descendant, another ‘‘ Great 
Moghul,’ Shah Jahan. Besides the ‘ Risala,’ 
the text contains many short pieces and 
fragments of verse, some of which are already 
familiar by citations in the Memoirs. Some 
one should translate them; but we are at a 
loss for a Turki FitzGerald. Incidentally 
Prof. Ross points out that there can be 
no doubt, from an examination of rhymes 
and other evidence, that Babar’s name was 
vocalized Babur, as it is still universally 
pronounced by Turki-speaking natives. He 
makes a slight mistake in attributing the 
Introduction to the British Museum ‘ Cata- 
logue of Persian Coins’ to Prof. Stanley 
Lane-Poole: it was written, like the 
‘Catalogue’ itself, by his uncle, Prof. 


R. Stuart Poole, the Keeper of Coins. 

Prof. Ross’s second discovery consists in 
lighting upon two copies of the ‘Divan’ or 
poetical! works, in both Persianand Turki, of 





Bayram Khan, the famous general of the time 
of Humayun and Akbar. One of these MSS, 
—written, according to the colophon, for 
Bayram’s son ‘Abdur-Rahim in 1014 a.z.~— 
belongs to Mr. Harinath De; the other isa 
bundle of fragments of an anthology which 
fortunately contains nearly all the Turki 
ghazals which occur in the other MS. The 
importance of a second copy will be realized 
when it is stated that both copies were made 
by scribes ignorant of Turki, who con- 
sequently distorted the language in such 4 
way that, but for the collation of the two 
copies, the task of reconstructing the text 
would have been almost hopeless. In this 
case a facsimile reproduction by photo- 
graphy would have been perhaps misleading, 
so Dr. Ross has printed the text, in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, No. 1241, with notes 
explaining his corrections of the MSS, 
where there appeared to be room for doubt, 
and also elucidating Turki words which 
“the still all too meagre resources of Turki 
lexicography ” leave obscure. 


In addition to these signal discoveries 
of Moghul poems, Dr. Ross purchased for 
the Gibb Memorial Trustees (of whom he is 
one), and by their permission has printed 
(in the Bibliotheca Indica, No. 1225), the 
Turki grammar prefixed to the ‘ Sanglakh, 
a dictionary of that language, written in 
Persian by Mirza Mehdi Khan of Astarabad, 
the well-known historian of Nadir Shah, 
The analytical table of contents which the 
editor has added will greatly facilitate refer- 
ence to the somewhat complicated arrange- 
ment of this valuable work. 








‘OUR MUTUAL FRIEND.’ 


THE remarks in The Atheneum of April 29 
about the correctness of the title ‘Our 
Mutual Friend’ remind me that the first 
monthly number of that novel contained 
a fly-note explaining the phrase. Perhaps 
the text of this note could be recovered. 
There is something about it in The Atheneum, 
1864 (January-June, p. 613) ; but I have not 
that volume beside me. 

J. D. Hamiuton. 


*,* Our correspondent is quite correct, 
The Atheneum of the date named mentions 
in ‘ Our Weekly Gossip’ a 


**fly-note to the first weekly number of ‘Our 
Mutual Friend’...... Mr. Dickens explains that on 
arriving at the ninth chapter of his story the public 
will understand the use of the popular phrase ‘ Our 
Mutual Friend’ as the title of his new book. This 
ninth chapter will appear in July, in the third 
number; but we dare say the reader will guess, 
that the popular phrase has been chosen by our 
omy novelist as expressive of the humour of one of 

is characters, just as the phrase ‘Something will 
turn up’ might have been used as a title for the 
famous history of Mr. Micawber.” 


This view of the phrase was taken by our 
recent reviewer, but, as objections to it are 
perpetually being repeated, it seems well 
to record the facts which put such criticism 
out of court more than forty years ago. 








SALE. 


On Monday, May Ist, and the following day 
Messrs. Sotheby sold books and manuscripts 
from various sources, including the following 
interesting items. A collection of tracts by 
William Penn, 1668-75, 721. Vallet, Le Jaidin 
du Roy, 1608, 16/. 15s. Turner, Herbal, 1568, 
and Coverdale, Homely Physicke Book, 1561, 
211. 10s. First editions of works by Dickens, 
presentation copies from the author to W. 
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Wills: David Copperfield, 1850, 70l.; Bleak 
House, 1853, 651.; Little Dorrit, 1857, 85. ; 
Tale of Two Cities, 1859, 707.; Our Mutual 
Friend, 1865, 707. Hughes, Tom Brown’s School- 
days, 1857, presentation copy from the author, 
301. Bible, 1611, in a contemporary needlework 
binding, 251. 10s. W. Blake, Poetical Sketches, 
1783, 491. The Brontés, Poems, 1846, published 
by Aylott and Jones, 281. 10s. Browning, 
Pauline, 1853, 1647. Burns, Poems, 1786, 105/. 
The Germ, 1850, 45/7. Herrick, Hesperides, 
1648, 211. Keats, Endymion, 1818, 41/.; Lamia, 
Isabella, &c. 1820, 471. Lloyd and Lamb, Blank 
Verse, 1798, 45/1. G. Meredith, Poems, 1851, 
171. 10s. Milton, Poems, 1645, 18]. 108. Shake- 
speare, Rape of Lucrece, 1655, 241.; Second 
Folio, 1632, 45/.; another copy, 46l.; Works, 
7 vols., 1709, 151. 10s. Shelley, Zastrozzi, 1810, 
241. ; An Address to the Irish People, 1812, 1141. ; 
Alastor, 1816, 55l.; The Cenci, 1819, 461. 10s. 
Epipsychidion, 1821, 511. Swinburne, The Queen 
Mother, 1860, 31/.; Songs before Sunrise, 1871, 
301. 10s. Tennyson, Poems by Two Brothers, 
1827, 361. 10s. Spenser, Faerie Queene, 1590-96, 
431. Whitman, Leaves of Grass, 1855, 18/7. The 
total of the sale was 1,842/. 19s. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Bindley (T. Herbert), The Messages to the Seven 
Churches, 1/6 

Lectures originally delivered in Barbados, 
and afterwards in Herefordshire. 

oe (H. M.), The Vision of Master Reginald, 

riar Preacher, 2/6 net. 

Chandler (Arthur), Faith and Experience: an 
Analysis of the Factors of Religious Know- 
ledge, 3/6 net. 

Church Quarterly Review, April, 3/ 

Field (John Edward), The Lord’s Prayer in the 
Services of the Church, 1/6 

Griffiths (Rev. J. S.), The Problem of Deuter- 
onomy, 2/ 

A revised and enlarged edition of the Bishop 
Jeune Memorial Fund Prize Essay (1909) on 
‘The Historical Truth and Divine Authority 
of the Book of Deuteronomy.’ 

Grist (William Alexander), The Historic Christ 
in the Faith of To-day, 10/6 net. 

Hebrew Glosses and Notes by Marco (Mordecai) 
Luzzatto (1720-99) occurring in his Italian 
Translation of Menasseh ben Israel’s ‘ Con- 
ciliator,’ now collected and edited for the First 
Time (from the unique MS. in the Editor’s 
Possession), with an English Translation and 
Notes, by Hermann Gollancz, 3/6 net. 

Majibizano ya Maagano Mapya, New Testament 
Catechism in the Swahili Language, 6d. 

Robinson (H. Wheeler), The Christian Doctrine 
of Man, 6/ net. 

Stories of our Lord in the Chiswina Language, 4d. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Britten (F. J.), Old Clocks and Watches and their 
Makers: being an Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Different Styles of Clocks and 
Watches of the Past, in England and Abroad, 
to which is added a List of Eleven Thousand 
Makers, 15/ net. 

_.. Third edition, much enlarged, with over 800 
illustrations, mostly from photographs. 

Colchester Corporation Museum of Local Anti- 
quities, Report of the Museum and Muniment 
Committee for Year ending 31st March, 2d. 

Dodgson (Campbell), Catalogue of Early German 
and Flemish Woodcuts preserved in the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, Vol. II. 21/ 

A thorough and expert handling of the subject. 

Marshall (F. H.), Catalogue of the Jewellery, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, in the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, British Museum, 35/ 

Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Plates CXXXI.-CXL. 
and Plates CXLI.-CL., 6/ each. 

For notice of earlier parts see Athen., Aug. 20, 
1910, p. 215. 

Pictures of 1911, 1/ 

“a Academy Pictures and Sculpture, Part I., 
‘ 


+ net. 
Sée (R. R. M.), English Pastels, 1750-1830, 
42/ net. 
A critical and biographical study of upwards 
¢ - hundred artists who painted in coloured 


Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 1/ net. 

Miniature edition, containing reproductions 
from first published states of the 71 published 
plates, and of the original drawings for, or of 
engraver’s proofs of, the unpublished plates. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Anstey (F.), The Brass Bottle, a Farcical Fan- 
tastic Play in Four Acts, 1/6 

Performed at the Vaudeville Theatre for the 
first time on September 16, 1909. 

Brieux, Three Plays by, 5/ net. 

With a preface by Bernard Shaw. The 
English Versions by Mrs. Bernard Shaw, St. 
Jobn Hankin, and John Pollock. 

Cooper (James), Sonnets on the Fourteen Ancient 
Cathedrals and on the Four Universities of 
Scotland, with Historical Notes, 7/6 net. 

Greek Love Songs and Epigrams from the 
Anthology, 1/6 

Translated by J. A. Pott. 

MacDonald (George), Poetical Works, 2 vols., 

2/ net each. 

Fine-paper edition. 

Masefield (John), The Tragedy of Nan, 1/6 net. 

A reprint, with a preface by the author 
written specially for this edition. 

Mason (Thomas Howitt), Sylva, 1/6 net. 

Twenty-four poems. 

Morris’s Collected Works, Vols. V.—VIII. 

With introductions by his daughter, May 
Morris, For notice of the previous volumes 
see Athen., Jan. 7, 1911, p. 5. 

Pope, The Essential Poetry of, 1/ net. 

Compiled and edited by William Walker 
for Routledge’s New Universal Library. 

Presland (John), Manin and the Defence of Venice, 
5/ net. 

A dramatic poem on the siege of Venice by 
the Austrians in 1849. 

Stone (John), Great Kleopatra, a Tragedy in 
Three Acts, 3/6 net. 

Vigo Cabinet Series: Angels and Symbols, by 
A. V. Montgomery ; Confessional, and other 
Poems, by Wilfrid Thorley, with a Preface by 
Maurice Hewlett; and The Song of a Tramp, 
——- Poems, by Constance Morgan, 1/ net 
each. 


Music. 


Allen (Immo S.), The Keyboard Explained with 
some Account of a System of ‘* Tonic ’’ Notation, 
and other Matters, 6d. net. 

Forms of Prayer with Thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for General Use on Thursday, the 22nd 
Day of June, 1911, being the Day of the Corona- 
tion of their Majesties King George V. 
and Queen Mary, 1/ 

With music edited by Sir Frederick Bridge. 


Bibliography. 


Library, April, 3/ net. 
Library of Congress: Additional References 
relating to Reciprocity with Canada, 5 cents. 
Compiled under the direction of Hermann 
H. B. Meyer. 


Philosophy. 


Carpenter (Edward), A Visit to a Gidni or Wise 
Man of the East, 1/6 net. 

An account of talks with a member of the 
South Indian School of Philosophy, reprinted 
from the author’s book ‘ From Adam’s Peak to 
Elephanta.’ 

Comte (Auguste), Early Essays on Social Philo- 
sophy, 1/ net. 

Translated by Henry Dix Hutton. A new 
edition, with additional notes, and with an 
introduction by Frederic Harrison. In Rout- 
ledge’s New Universal Library. 

Rogers (Reginald A. P.), A Short History of 
Ethics, Greek and Modern, 3/6 net. 


Political Economy. 


Johns Hopkins University Circular, April: The 
Economic Seminary, 1910-11. 

Tunzelmann (G. W. de), The Superstition called 
Socialism, 5/ net. 


History and Biography. 


Betham-Edwards (Miss), Friendly Faces of 
Three Nationalities, 10/6 net. 

Some of these sketches have appeared in 
English and American periodicals. The book 
contains 16 illustrations. Some _ well-known 
literary figures are intimately sketched. 

Bodley (John Edward Courtenay), The Corona- 
tion of Edward the Seventh: a Chapter of 


European and Imperial History, 12/6 net. 
New issue, with a new preface. 





Shone (William), Prehistoric Man in Cheshire, 
3/ net. 





Bradley (R. N.), Latent Impulse in History and 
Politics, 7/6 net. 


Copinger (W. A.), Manors of Suffolk: The 
Hundreds of Thingoe, Thredling,, Wangford, 
and Wilford, including a General Index to the 
Holders of the Manors, with some Illustrations 
of the Old Manor Houses, Vol. VII. 

County Pedigrees, edited by W. P. W. Phillimore ; 
Nottinghamshire, Vol. I., 25/ net. 

With numerous illustrations. 

Dalbiac (Col. P. H.), The American War of Seces- 
sion, 1863: Chancellorsviille and Gettysberg, 
5/ net. 

Part of the Special Campaign Series. 

Lee’s (Richard Henry), Letters: Vol. I. 1762-78, 
10/6 net. 

Collected and edited by James Curtis Ballagh. 

Mair (Very Rev. William), My Life, 6/ 

Records of Inverness: Vol. I. Burgh Court 
Books, 1556-86. 

Edited by William Mackay and Herbert 
Cameron Boyd. 


Geography and Travel. 


Baedeker’s Mediterranean Seaports and Sea 
Routes, including Madeira, the Canary Islands, 
the Coast of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia, 
12/ net. 

With 38 maps and 49 plans. 

Baring-Gould (S.), The Land of Teck and its 
Neighbourhood, 10/6 net. 

With 5 plates in colour and 48 other illus- 
trations and a map. : 
Chignell (Rev. Arthur Kent), An Outpost in 

Papua, 10/6 net. 

A missionary’s description of his daily life 
and the people among whom it was spent, with 
a preface by the Archbishop of Brisbane, and 
48 illustrations. 

Dolomites (The), a Practical Guide, 3/ net. 

One of Grieben’s Guide-Books. 

Durand (Sir H. Mortimer), A Holiday in South 
Africa. 

A series of sketches, republished from 
Blackwood’s Magazine, written during or after 
a visit to South Africa. ; 

Hart (Albert Bushnell), The Obvious Orient, 
6/ net. 

An account of a tour through Seu, China, 
the Philippines, and some British Colonies. 

Huntington (Ellsworth), Palestine and its Trans- 
formation, 8/6 net. 

With illustrations. : 

Larden (Walter), Argentine Plains and Andine 
Glaciers: Life on an Estancia, and an Expedi- 
tion into the Andes, 14/ net. 

With 91 illustrations and a map. 

Power (William), Pavement and Highway: 
Specimen Days in Strathclyde, 2/6 net. 

With 10 illustrations and maps. 

Roberts (R. Ellis), A Roman Pilgrimage, 10/6 net. 

An account of the three weeks’ sojourn of 
two friends in Rome, their first interest being 
the religious and ecclesiastical side of the city. 
The book is written from a-liberal Catholic 
standpoint, and a good part of it is devoted 
to art. It has 16 illustrations in colour by 
William Pascoe, and 8 other illustrations. 

Travers (Rosalind), Letters from Finland, ‘August, 
1908—March, 1909, 7/6 net. 

With 34 illustrations and a map. 

Wilson (Lady), Letters from India,7/6net. | 

A volume of letters by a lady long resident 
in India, whose official position gave her many 
opportunities of observing different conditions 
of life there. 

Sports and Pastimes. 

Watson (Alfred E. T.), King Edward VII. as 
a Sportsman, 21/ net. 

With an introduction and a chapter on 
‘Yachting’ by Sir Seymour Fortescue, and 
contributions by the ne mr of Ripon, Lord 
Walsingnam, Lord Ribblesdale, an others. 
The book contains a photogravure plate, 
10 plates in colour, 12 Rembrandt-gravure 
plates, and 79 half-tone illustrations. 


Education. 
Bagley (William Chandler), Craftsmanship in 
Teaching, 5/ net. - 
Welton (J.), The Psychology of Education, 7/6 nete 
Folk-Lore and Anthropology. 
Gypsy Lore Society Journal, March, 5/ 
Philology. 


Mashona Dictionary, with Notes on the Grammar 
of the Mashona Language, commonly called 


Chiswina, 1/6 a) ae 
Compiled at St. Augustine’s Mission, . Pen- 
. resign so,.2/8 
ti éni e, : 
, "edited by Paul Demey. One of the Dublin 
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Wright (F. Warren), Studies in Menander. 

A dissertation presented to the Faculty of 
Princeton University in candidacy for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Department 
of Classics). 


School-Books. 


Daudet (Alphonse), Le Petit Chose (Histoire d’un 
Enfant): Part I. Le Petit Chose en Province, 
2/6 


Adapted and edited by S. Tindall for Siep- 
mann’s Advanced French Series. 


Science. 


Beetham (Bentley), IT eat for Bird-Lovers, 
a Practical Guide, 5/ net. 

With 18 plates 

sag A J.)s Kinematics of Machines, 17/ net. 

Were net homas W.), The Mechanism of Weaving, 
7/6 net. 

New edition, with numerous illustrations. 

Harmer (F. W.), The Glacial Geology of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, 1/ net. 

With a contour map showing the distribu- 
tion of the glacial deposits of East Anglia. 

Ifayata (B.), The Vegetation of Mount Fuji, 
Japan, 6/ net. 

Jith a list of plants found on the mountain, 
and a botanical map showing their distribution. 
Illustrated. 

Heath (Francis George), British Ferns: a Pocket 
“* Help ”’ for the Collector, 2/ net. 

With 50 illustrations, comprising all the 
native species and showing where they are 
found. 

Jepson (Willis Linn), The Silva of California. 

Forms Vol. II. of Memoirs of the University 
of California, and contains many illustrations. 

Modern Treatment, edited by H. A. Hare and 
H. R. M. Landis, 2 vols., 60/ net. 

bw ps Miscellaneous Collections: 2005, 

Some Results of Recent Anthropological 

xploration in Peru, with 4 plates, by Dr. A. 

icka; 2009, Cambrian Geology and 
Paleontology. Part II. No. 2. Middle Cambrian 
Merostomata, with 6 plates, by Charles D. 
Walcott; 2010, Descriptions of Fifteen New 
African Birds, by Edgar A. Mearns. 

United States National Museum: 1809, Mammals 
collected by Dr. W. L. Abbott on Borneo and 
‘some of the small Adjacent Islands, by Marcus 
Ward Lyon, Jun.; 1812, Descriptions of Six 
New Genera and Thirty-One New Species of 
Ichneumon Flies, by H. L. Viereck; 1815, 
Descriptions of Tineoid Moths (Microlepi- 
doptera) from South America, by August 
Busck ; 1816, An Electric Ray and its Young 
from the West Coast of Florida, by B. A. Bean 
and A. C. Weed ; 1822, Descriptions of Three 
New Fishes of the Family Chetodontide from 
the Philippine Islands, by Hugh M. Smith 
and Lewis Radcliffe; 1825, Remarks on the 
Long-Tailed Shrews of the Eastern United 
a, with Description of a New Species, by 

Hollister ; 1832, Descriptions of One New 
} and Eight New Species of Ichneumon 
Flies, by H. L. Viereck. 

Vittoz (Roger), Treatment of Neurasthenia by 

the Teaching of Brain Control, 3/6 net. 


Juvenile Books. 


Hodgson gg 7 pe E.), Across the Forest and 
Far Away, 1/6 net. 
A little volume of fairy tales, illustrated by 
Gerald G. Hodgson. 


Fiction. 


Andom (R.), In Fear of a Throne, 6/ 

The author’s well-known quartet are on a 
cycling tour abroad when they get into a coil of 
— intrigue, owing to the chance resem- 

lance of the hero to the weak-minded heir to 
the throne of a pettykingdom. The book con- 
tains a preface by*R. Hodder, and many illus- 
trationsjby G. W. Wakefield. 

Charlton (Randal), The Bewildered Bride, a 
Matter of Fact, 6/ 

A love story, though the principal incident 
is frankly sensational. 

Clapperton (Mrs. Frank), The Other Richard 
Graham, 6/ 
Concerns a murder and the solution of the 
mystery which surrounds it. 
Conmiped Alexander), Kapak, 6 
Kapak is a great chief of &i, Incas who is to 
liberate his tribe from its bondage to Spain. 
Dickens Centenary Edition : Bleak House, 2 vols. ; 
and Edwin Drood, &c., 3/6 each. 
aa od (Maud), Lilamani : a Study in Possibilities, 


The action of the story takes place in the 
South of France, on Lake Como, and in Surrey, 
and the interest centres in a high-caste Hin u 
girl who has come to Europe with her father + 
to study medicine. 





Drury (Major W. P.), Men-at-Arms, Stories and 
Sketches ; The Shadow on the Quarter-Deck, 
2/ net each. 

Cheaper editions. 

Forster (E. M.), The Celestial Omnibus and other 
Stories, 3/6 net. 

The stories have appeared in various reviews 
and magazines. 

Hamilton (Ivor), If It Were Come to Pass, 6/ 

The story of an atheistic Socialist. 

Hornung (E. W.), Raffles, the Amateur Cracks- 
man, 2/ net. 

Fifth impression. 

Irons (Geneviéve), The Mystery of the Priest’s 
Parlour, 6 

The priest is condemned to penal servitude 
for a murder concerning which he unsuccessfully 
pleads his innocence: he cannot expose the 
real criminal because he has learnt the secret 
from the man’s lips under the seal of the 
confessional. 

Leroux (Gaston), The Phantom of the O ~y 6/. 

A mysterious story woven round aris 
Opera-House. 

Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 

Lewes (Mary L.), Stranger than Fiction, 3/6 net. 

Tales from the byways of ghosts and folk- 
lore, some of which have appeared in The 
Occult Review. 

London (Jack), Burning Daylight, 6/ 

A romance of pioneering life in Klondyke. 

Long’s Sixpenny Net Cloth Novels: Delilah of 
the Snows, by Harold Bindloss; Father 
Anthony, by Robert Buchanan; and Only 
Betty, by Curtis Yorke. 

Marchmont (Arthur W.), Elfa, 6/ 

The love-story of a hunter. 

Meade (L. T.), Twenty-Four Hours, a Novel of 
To-day, 6 

Deals with the machination of an unscrupu- 
lous stockbroker, from which, however, Love 
manages with difficulty to emerge triumphant. 

Mrs. Alfred Trench, 2/6 net. 

The story of a marriage which was not a 
marr iage. 

Foatiineen, (John), Other Laws, 6/ 

A tale of the English provinces and the 
wilds of West Africa. 

Begnetie (Mrs. Fred), The Horseshoe, 6/ 

A Cornish love-story. 

niin (W. Pett), Table "V ‘Hote, 2/ net. 

The bill of fare which Mr. Ridge has pro- 
vided in this volume of sketches is as varied 
as its title would imply. 

Russell (George Hansby), Ivor, 6/ 

A tale of Lundy Island and the West Country. 

Saiki (Tadasu), The World’s Peace, 6/ 

A tale written with the object of improving 
the happiness of the world by cultivating 
better relations among the nations. The story 
continues until the year 1941. 

Scott’s Kenilworth. 

Edited, with introduction, notes, and 
glossary, by A. D. Innes, with 47 illustrations. 

Stacpoole (Henry de Vere), The Ship of Coral, 6/ 

A West Indian romance. 

Stockley (Cynthia), The Claw, 6 

The story of a society girl of Irish-American 
birth, who, going to Africa on a casual visit of 
curiosity, is held there by the force of circum- 
stances, at first humorous, and later somewhat 
tragic. 

Thackeray: Barry Lyndon and Catharine; and 
The Virginians, 10/6 net each. 

Parts of the Harry Furniss Centenary Edition, 

Yougg @. E. Mills), Sam’s Kid, 6/ 

e scene is laid in Africa. Sam’s Kid 
sacrifices her own honour in order to save the 
man she loves. 


General Literature. 


Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature : 
The Administration of Justice in Criminal 
Matters (in England and Wales), by G. Glover 
Alexander; An Introduction to Experimental 
Psychology, by Charles S. Myers; English 
Dialects from the Eighth Century to the 
Present Day, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat; and 
An Historical Account of the Rise and Develop- 
ment of Presbyterianism in Scotland, by Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, 1/ net each. 

Cassell’s Guide to Employment in the Civil 
Service, including Clerkships under the London 
County Council, 1/ net. 

Revised and corrected by A. J. Lawford Jones. 

Denis-Browne (Rosalind), A Bird in the Hand, 2 /6 

A series of essays on ‘ The Looker-on,’ 
* Heroines of Fiction,’ ‘ Geniuses,’ ‘ Reformers,’ 


Groen (F. E.), A Few Acres and a Cottage, 3/6 net. 

With a chapter on each month, and 22 illus- 

trations. The work of a follower of Tolstoy 
and Thoreau. 





Land Union Journal, No. 1, May, 3d. 

A monthly periodical to assist persons called 
upon to deal with valuations and assessments 
under the Finance (1909-10) Act, and to con- 
sider the principles applied to rating and 
taxation. 

Lectures on Literature, $2 net. 

Lectures by members of the Faculty of 
Columbia University. 

Nitrate Facts and Figures, 1911, 2/6 net. 

Compiled by A. F. Brodie James. 

Oxford and Cambridge Review, Summer Term, 
2/6 net. 

Parry (M. S.) and Muraour (E. M.), The ABC to 
Rubber-Planting Companies in Malaya, Sumatra, 
and British North Borneo, 2/6 net. 

Second edition. 

Printers’ Pie, 1/ net. 

Scammell (Arthur), Cheapside to Arcady, 5/ net. 


Partly — from Country Life, Messrs, 
Cassell’s Nature Book,’ and The Idlers 
Magazine. 

Stilwell (Arthur Edward), Universal Peace: 
War is Mesmerism, ¢/ net. 
Second edition. A book by an American 


railway magnate advocating arbitration instead 
of war. 
Stock Exchanges Ten-Year Record of Prices 
and Dividends, 1901 to 1910. 
Compiled by F. C. Mathieson & Sons. Fifth 
year of issue. 


Pamphlets. 


Fabian Tracts: 154, The Case for School Clinics, 
by L. Haden Guest, ld. ; 155, The Case against 
the Referendum, by Clifford D. Sharp, ld.; 
156, What an Education Committee Can Do 
(Elementary Schools), by Members of the 
Education Group, 3d. 

Our Educational Policy, by ‘‘ Spectator Tantum.” 

Reprinted from The Englishman, Calcutta. 

Trotter (E. B.), Should the Central Board of 
Missions of the Church of England be Financed, 
and How ? ld. 

A paper read at the annual meeting of the 
Board at Leeds on February 7. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art. 


Chefs-d’ceuvre de l’Art Flamand a | Exposition 
de la Toison d’Or, 25fr. 
Written by a group of specialists, with 
historical preface by Prof. M. H. Pirenne. 
Gardthausen (V.), Das Buchwesen im Altertum 
und im byzantinischen Mittelalter, zweite 
Auflage, 8m. 
Has 38 illustrations, and forms the first 
volume of a work on Greek paleography. 
Huet (Paul), 1803-69, d’aprés ses Notes, sa 
Correspondance, ses Contemporains, 15fr. 
With a biographical notice by his son, and 4 
preface by Georges Lafenestre. An exhibition 
of the artist’s work is shortly to be opened at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Salons d’ Architecture, 1911, 6fr. 
A reproduction of the principal exhibits in 
architecture in the two Salons. 


Drama. 


-—~ (P.), Die Lésung des Shakespeare-Problems, 

m. 

Gundolf (F.), Shakespeare u. der deutsche Geist, 
7m. 50. 

Hedgcock (F. A.), Un Acteur cosmopolite: David 
Garrick et ses Amis frangais, 5fr: 

Rigal (E.), De Jodelle & Moliére: Tragédie, 
Comédie, Tragi-comédie, 3fr. 50. 


History and Biography. 


Hedgcock (F. A.), Thomas Hardy, Penseur ¢ 
Artiste: étudié dans les Romans du Wessex; 
10fr. 

Revue historique, Mai-Juin, 6fr. 

Rolland (R.), Vie de Tolstoi, 2fr. 


Science. 


Burnet (E.), Microbes et Toxines, 3fr. 50. 


*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 10 


state prices when sending books. 
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Literary Gossip. 


Mrs. C. W. Earzz, whose “ Pot-pourri ” 
books are widely appreciated, has been 
reading and sorting a mass of old letters, 
and selecting those that seemed of general 
interest. With these records Mrs. Earle 
has linked up some of her own memories 
from a life full of interests and friendships. 
The result is embodied in ‘ Memoirs and 
Memories,’ with four portraits in photo- 
gravure, which Messrs. Smith & Elder 
will publish next Thursday. 


A NEW volume of the well-known 
“ Historical Series for Bible Students,” 
‘Biblical Geography and History’ by 
Prof. Charles Foster Kent, will be 
published immediately by the same 
firm. The first part of the book gives a 
picture of the significant physical cha- 
racteristics of Biblical lands, and especially 
Palestine. The second part presents the 
chief characters, movements, and events 
of Biblical history in their chronological 
order and geographical setting, and shows 
the influence of physical environment. 


UnpER the™ title of ‘The Records 
Unrolled’’ Mr. John Ouseley promises a 
new book on the most ancient MSS. of the 
Scriptures. The work is from the pen 
of the Rev. E. S. Buchanan, who has taken 
a leading part in editing the Oxford Old 
Latin Biblical Texts, and claims to have 
made several important discoveries affect- 
ing in some measure the present-day 
reading of certain passages of the Gospels. 


Mr. E. T. C. WerneER, H.M. Consul at 
Foochow, has made considerable progress 
with a complete illustrated history of 
Chinese civilization, on which he has 
been at work for many years. It is 
largely based on the materials included in 
his recently published volume on Chinese 
civilization, which forms Part IX. of 
Herbert Spencer’s ‘Descriptive Socio- 
logy,’ and on further investigations into 
original Chinese sources. 


_ Mr. W. G. Brargre Murpocu is pub- 
lishing with Mr. Moring ‘The Renais- 
sance of the Nineties,’ which deals chiefly 
with the men associated with ‘The Yellow 
Book,’ but also with the rise of [mpres- 
sionism in Scotland, especially the group 
known as the Glasgow School. 


Mr. Hitarre Betxoc has prepared for 
The Tablet of next Saturday an exhaustive 
study of ‘ The Ferrer Legend.’ 


Ir is proposed to publish a short bio- 
graphy of the late J. W. Clark, Registrary 
of the University of Cambridge. The 
editors would be grateful if those possessing 
letters from J. W. Clark, which they are 
willing to lend, would post them to Dr. 
A. E. Shipley, care of Mr. A. T. Bartholo- 
mew, Kellet Lodge, Cambridge. 


THe advanced state of ‘The Oxford 
English Dictionary’ has made the pub- 





lication possible of ‘The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary of Current English,’ a volume 
of 1,056 pages adapted by the authors 
of ‘The King’s English.’ In this ‘Con- 
cise Dictionary ’ they have given a large 
amount of space to common words and 
illustrative sentences; while uncommon 
words have been treated as briefly as 
possible. Slang has been admitted with 
freedom. 


Mrs. Meriet Armée Rosz, who pub- 
lished anonymously ‘Lady Beatrix and 
the Forbidden Man,’ is about to issue 
through Messrs. Harper a new novel, 
‘The Pawns of Fate.’ It is described as 
a story of strong contrasts, picturing 
misery and depravity at Mile End as well 
as refinement in Mayfair and the Scotch 
Highlands. 


ELEANOR, DucHESS OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, who died at Stanwick Park on the 
4th inst. at the great age of 91, has her 
place in the history of scholarship. It was 
her husband, Algernon, fourth Duke, who, 
out of old friendship, induced Edward 
Lane to go again to Cairo in 1842 and live 
there seven years, collecting the materials 
for his Arabic Lexicon, all the expenses 
of which were paid by the Duke. When 
the printing began in 1861, the cost must 
have become very considerable : over 
9,000 columns of Arabic and English were 
eventually to be printed ; and, had it not 
been for the Duchess’s fine spirit of loyalty 
to her husband’s wishes, the work might 
have broken down on Duke Algernon’s 
death in 1865. But she continued to 
support the work, and bore the cost of the 
printing until the last line of Lane’s MS. 
was published in 1893. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Topographical 
Society took place on Saturday last, by 
the invitation of Mr. Buxton, at the 
Board of Trade Offices in Whitehall. The 
Earl of Rosebery, President of the Society, 
was in the chair, and Mr. Ernest Law gave 
an address on ‘ Shakespeare at Whitehall,’ 
which was well received by the audience, 
though certain statements seemed to 
require further amplification. Shake- 
speare, as one of the King’s players, was 
groom of the Chamber, and might at any 
time be summoned for special service ; 
while as players he and his company 
were frequently commanded to perform 
in Whitehall, and we have notes of 
many of his plays acted there. In a 
happy little speech Lord Rosebery said 
that the first king that Scotland gave to 
England could hardly be called a success, 
but that he had done at least one good 
deed in protecting and supporting Shake- 
speare. Lord Welby followed with a 
short discourse on ‘The Position and 
History of the Cockpit.’ A perambula- 
tion through the buildings followed. 


A LECTURE will be delivered by Mr. 
R. A. Peddie in the British Museum 
Lecture-Room next Saturday afternoon, 
and will be repeated on the two following 
Saturdays, on ‘ How to use the Reading- 
Room of the British Museum.’ Admission 
to the lecture will be free. 





The Scottish National Exhibition, of 
which we give a survey to-day, includes 
two volumes of a set of the Waverley 
Novels in which Sir Walter entered his. 
corrections and emendations until the day 
of his death, and which contains also 
the MS. Introductions written for the final’ 
collected edition. The volumes are lent 
by the present proprietors, Messrs. Adam 
and Charles Black. 


ON the 24th inst. Count Liitzow will 
read to the Royal Society of Literature a 
4 on ‘The Apostles of Moravia and 

ohemia.’ 


THE election of Dr. Peter Giles to the 
Mastership of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, should cause general satisfaction. 
Dr. Giles’s record is one of the most 
brilliant of modern times, and he has done 
excellent service to the College for many 
years. 


An exhibition in commemoration of 
Théophile Gautier (who was born in 1811) 
is now open in the vestibule @honneur of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, con 
sisting of original editions of his works, 
a number of portraits of him at various 
ages, and caricatures. 


Tue death in his 65th year is announced 
from Munich of the historian Prof. Hans 
Reidelbach. His most important works. 
dealt with the history of Bavaria and the 
Wittelsbachs. He took a great interest 
in educational questions, and it was in @ 
large measure due to his unceasing efforts 
that the teachers of the Realschulen were 
placed on an equality with those of the 
Gymnasien. 


Pror. Marcxs will read a Festvortrag 
on ‘ Goethe und Bismarck’ at the annual 
meeting of the Goethe Society on June 3rd. 
In the afternoon there is to be a costume 
festival in Bad Becka. There will also 
be a performance of ‘Die natiirliche 
Tochter’ in the Hoftheater, the date of 
which is not yet fixed. 


Pror. Konrap VARRENTRAPP, whose 
death at the age of 66 is reported from 
Marburg, where he was University Pro- 
fessor, was also an historian of note, and 
author of a number of important works, 
among them ‘Erzbischof Christian von 
Mainz,’ ‘Hermann von Wied,’ and ‘ Ein- 
leitung zu Sybels Vortragen und Abhand- 
lungen.’ 


We have to announce the death of one 
of the leading economists of Denmark, 
Prof. William Scharling, aged 73, author 
of numerous economic and financial workss 
and Finance Minister for a number of 
years. 


Amonc recent Parliamentary Papers of 
interest we note : University Court Ordi- 
nance, Glasgow, No. II. (post free, 1d.) ; 
and University Education in London, 
Second Report (post free 1d.). We have 
alluded to others under our Science 


heading. 
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SCIENCE 


—_o—_ 


The Veddas. 
Z. Seligmann. 
Press.) 


Or making books—books of solid value— 
there is no end for Dr. Seligmann. Only 
a few months ago we noticed a substantial 
work of his on the anthropology of Eastern 
New Guinea. We are now presented 
with the no less substantial fruits of an 
expedition conducted on a different and 
doubtless far more agreeable plan. The 
plan in question is that of research in 
double harness. Just as Mr. and Mrs. 
Routledge in their recent book on the 
Akikuyu of East Africa interwove com- 
plementary studies with great success, 
so Dr. and Mrs. Seligmann here raise the 
principle of interconjugal assistance al- 
most to the dignity of a field-method. 
Certain special drawbacks are found to 
attend alike the work of the single-handed 
observer and that of the composite ex- 
ploring party. Behold, then, a middle way 
that promises to include whatever is 
most profitable in either system ! 

“ First cateh your Vedda ” is a chasten- 
ing maxim that must have come home 
to many who were for making a feast of 
reason off this most interesting of primi- 
tive peoples. It is with Veddas as with 
eggs. Just as there are undergraduates’ 
eggs, election eggs,and eggs,so there are 
Village Veddas, Coast Veddas, and Veddas. 
Whilst adopting this classification, our 
authors are ready to admit that it “ rests 
on no natural or known physical basis.”’ 
Village Veddas—or Gan Veddo, as the 
Sinhalese call them—are organized com- 
munities of house-building Veddas, such 
as have at least existed from the times 
when Sinhalese kings of old made them 
grants of land. These keep up fewof the 
old Vedda customs, and are of very mixed 
blood. The Coast Veddas, again, who 
live in scattered communities on the east 
coast, chiefly to the north of Batticaloa, 
have much Tamil blood in their veins, 
whilst their religion shows Tamil by the 
side of certain Vedda affinities. 

There remain the real or “wild” 
Veddas of the jungle. Unfortunately, 
some of these are degenerates, who make 
bad worse by deliberately posing as the 
genuine article. Your amateur anthro- 
pologist insists on seeing a true Vedda of 
the woods. So he repairs to the nearest 
Rest House on the main road, and obliging 
villagers bring in the untamed savage, 
who glowers and grunts—for is it not 
written in all the books that a Vedda 
never smiles ?—and is rewarded accord- 
ingly. Or, better still, the venturesome 
tourist ascends Danigala rock, and observes 
the unclothed, ash-smeared aboriginals 
cowering in an artistically wretched lean- 
to of branches. When the performance 
is over, however, and the spoil divided, 
the professional primitive man returns 
to his decent settlement to tend his 


By C. G. and Brenda 
(Cambridge University 





cattle and raise his bananas. Our authors 
have apparently searched through Eastern 
Ceylon with a lantern, but of just 
and uncontaminated Veddas they have 
brought to light a mere handful. Four 
families at Sitala Wanniya who were 
living the life of their forefathers, with 
another group of families at Hennebedda 
whose ways were slightly more sophis- 
ticated, were apparently in a class by 
themselves. 

It is possible to argue, indeed, that the 
more “ wild” your Vedda is found to be, 
the more degenerate he is. Thus Mr. 
Parker, in his masterly work ‘ Ancient 
Ceylon,’ after positing the alternative 
theories, either that the present few 
hunting Veddas (perhaps a hundred in all) 
have reverted to the free untrammelled 
life of the forest from the relatively 
civilized condition enjoyed by a portion 
of their race in ancient times, or that they 
have preserved the original condition of 
the first comers to Ceylon, verges in the 
end towards the former supposition. At 
least two good reasons are urged for this 
preference: firstly, that the Veddas 
have no language of their own, but speak 
a Sinhalese dialect; secondly, that the 
caves and rock-shelters in which they now 
dwell indicate by their drip-ledges and 
other signs of stone working that they 
were inhabited by Sinhalese about 2,000 
years ago. Our authors, on the other 
hand, are strongly in favour of the second 
hypothesis. They maintain, seemingly 
as a general principle, that “‘a people may 
adopt a foreign language while retaining 
its old customs and without greatly 
altering its old method of life.” The 
point about the caves they meet by 
supposing the wild Veddas during the 
occupation of the caves of the Vedirata 
by Buddhist monks to have found shelter 
in other parts of the country, or to have 
quickly dispossessed the isolated ascetics. 

So far, it must be confessed, their case 
is weak. A more convincing argument 
is drawn from the physical character- 
istics of the wild folk, who certainly appear 
to agree most closely in physique with 
the short, dark, dolichocephalic type of 
certain jungle (‘‘ Dravidian”) peoples 
of the Deccan. Our authors, however, 
do not go very thoroughly into the 
somatological details, doubtless because 
the brothers Sarasin have anticipated 
them in exploiting this side of the subject. 
Moreover, on the cultural side, namely, 
in respect of social organization and of 
religion, the Vedda of the woods, as con- 
trasted with the Village Vedda, displays 
certain peculiarities that are as unsug- 
gestive of Sinhalese influence as they are 
in close accord with the ways of certain 
jungle tribes of India. These peculiarities 
may now be considered at length, con- 
stituting as they do the chief interest of 
the present work. 

The Vedda system of kinship resembles 
the Sinhalese so closely that it may well 
be borrowed therefrom. Special to them- 
selves, however, is their division into non- 
totemistic exogamous clans, called waruge, 
clan descent being matrilineal. These 
conditions, it must be allowed, do not 





prevail universally, marriage within the 
clan being tolerated in certain districts, 
Some people, again, professed to have 
forgotten their clan altogether, though, 
as some clans were reckoned inferior to 
others, this lapse of memory was not 
improbably a matter of convenience, 
The clan-names possibly spring from 
place-names, and there is some reason 
to think that a territorial grouping of the 
clans may formerly have existed. The 
territorial unit at the present day appears 
rather to be the community or group, 
consisting of from one to five families, 
Thus the Hennebedda group owns one 
piece of country, and the Danigala group 
the piece adjoining, the boundary between 
the two lots being well marked and well 
guarded. Within each territory, how- 
ever, a system of individual property is 
fully established. There is no Socialism. 
A cave, hill, pool, has its definite owner. 
This fact is well brought out by an in- 
stitution resembling our “ seisin,’’ whereby 
the transfer of real property is accom- 
plished. A stone or other object signify- 
ing such and such a place is handed over. 
In the case of a bequest this may be supple- 
mented by a lock of hair from the head 
of the dying man. Such a mode of 
property-holding must make for the 
autonomy of the family. 

A still more powerful influence, how- 
ever, contributes to the same end. This 
is the system of cousin-marriage, whereby 
the children of a brother and a sister, 
but not those of two brothers or two 
sisters, are encouraged to marry—with 
what results to the breed we are not told. 
Thus marriage does little or nothing to 
enlarge the number of a man’s connexions. 
It is no wonder that a Vedda cannot 
repeat the names of his relations of more 
than one generation older than himself, 
especially as there are no hereditary 
chieftainship, and no vendetta, to jog 
his memory. 

To sum up, then, how do these facts 
relating to the social life bear out our 
authors’ contention that the wild Veddas 
represent the immemorial tradition of 
their race? The kinship system is Sin 
halese. The clans are in the last state of 
decay. The property -holding is un- 
expectedly individualistic. The cousin- 
marriage is just the sort of arrangement 
that would be forced on small and isolated 
communities. Qn the whole, then, we 
are, so far, left doubting. 

In the matter of religion the Veddas 
appear to have preserved, or else deve- 
loped, something unique in its way. Our 
authors deserve the greatest praise for 
the care and thoroughness with which 
they have examined the ceremonial dances 
and the accompanying invocations. Their 
full descriptions, supplemented by an 
excellent series of photographs, cannot 
fail to afford great assistance to the com- 
parative study of primitive ritual. Now 


there is an extraordinary want of variety 
in the religious system of these Veddas. 
On analysis it reduces itself into a belief 
in the existence of beneficent spirits of 
the dead, and in the possibility of experts 
and others becoming possessed by them 
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when a dance in the presence of a cere- 
monial arrow or other material object 
has been duly performed, such possession 
ipso facto producing good hunting, a 
find of honey, the curing of a disease, 
or whatever may be the need of the 
worshippers. Dr. Seligmann, by the way, 
is convinced that the alleged possession is 
no sham, but normally involves a certain 
dissociation of the personality. Variations 
on this theme are naturally numerous, 
but in principle there is absolute uni- 
formity. This conclusion is not reached 
by the theoretic device of excluding 
other practices of a superstitious kind 
from the category of religion, and classing 
them under the separate heading of 
magic; for of magic in any sense the 
Veddas appear to be almost wholly 
devoid. 

Can we, then, declare for the primitive- 
ness of the Veddas of the jungle on the 
strength of their religion of the arrow- 
dance type? It certainly looks as if we 
had here preserved a genuinely aboriginal 
motif. On the other hand, such preserva- 
tion is perhaps not incompatible with a 
certain lapse from culture. How else 
is to be explained the woeful poverty of 
their magico-religious stock-in-trade ? 
We find no folk-lore, no medley of odd 
superstitions. Religiously, as otherwise, 
this people strikes one as having no past. 
One simple type of ceremony suffices them. 
The accompanying invocations, on the 
other hand, are suspiciously complicated 
and flowery. Even if the Veddas have 
taken over the Sinhalese language, was 
there any necessity for cave-men who had 
never known civilization to introduce 
adjectives such as “jewelled” and 
“golden”? into their sacred formule ? 
For these reasons, then, we are inclined 
to impute to the Veddas of the wilds only 
a qualified primitiveness at most. So 
miserable a remnant has not the vitality to 
carry on a social tradition worthy of the 
name. 

If, however, we suppose these wild 
Veddas to be but feeble ectypes of their 
forefathers of two thousand years ago, their 
wildness is none the less instructive. Very 
rarely in these latter days can the cave- 
dweller be interviewed at home. What 
would not the archeologist give for a 
glimpse of Mousterian or Magdalenian 
man crouching round his fire in some rock- 
shelter of Southern France? With the 
help of these photographs of Vedda habita- 
tions, imagination can almost reconstitute 
the life of the primal European. To 
assist the parallel there are even Vedda 
rock-drawings, of somewhat moderate 
merit. However, the man who lived 
through the great Ice Age was probably 
of sterner stuff than these votaries—one 
had almost said martyrs—of the simple 
life. With all their admirable qualities— 
their truthfulness, their much-misrepre- 
sented fund of cheerfulness, their respect 
for the honour of their women—they are 
an ineffective, and therefore a perishing, 
race. Thus it was well that this ad- 
mirably contrived account of their life 
should have been put together before 
it was too late. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Herb-Garden. By Frances A, Bards- 
well. (A, & C. Black.)—It might seem at 
first sight difficult to devote a large volume 
to the herb-garden, and even if possible, it 
might be considered supererogatory. How- 
ever, these are days of specialization, and 
it is impossible to set a limit to the demands 
and developments of gardening. Moreover, 
Mrs. Bardswell has produced a pleasant, 
entertaining, and instructive book, which we 
accept gratefully, 

Her object has been to show readers how 
* to start and cultivate a herb-garden, to call 
to memory the half-forgotten uses of many 
herbs, to express the pleasure such a garden 
may give, and to set forth the difficulties 
(if any) that beset the collector of herbs.’ 
She does all this very well—so satisfactorily 
indeed that there is no excuse for any reader 
to fail in raising a good herb-garden if he 
or she follow the directions. The term, of 
course, is catholic, as the author sees. By 
herbs we may mean many things which 
appealed of necessity to our forefathers, but 
are not requisite, or even desirable, to-day. 
It is difficult to realize the difference 
which quick traction has made for us, so 
accustomed are we to the services of trains, 
motor-waggons, shipping, and the like. In 
other days folk in the country districts, and 
in London and the towns, were dependent 
upon their own private resources. The 
garden must create provision for its owners. 
Vegetables were few and inferior, and there 
was no chance of drawing upon exotic 
sources. Consequently the housewife 
learned to utilize not only the plants of her 
garden, but also the common plants of the 
fields, and the woods. Herbalists existed 
then to add to the demand for wild plants, 
and the old “herbals” are eloquent with 
names. Mrs. Bardswell appropriately quotes 
one of Mr. Kipling’s latest verses which 
have been referred to already in The Athe- 
neum: “‘ Excellent herbs had our fathers 
of old.” Itis true. The names reproduced 
here follow and improve on Mr. Kipling— 
elecampane, valerian, rue, vervain, dittany, 
melilot— almost singing themselves they 
run.” Mrs. Bardswell has discovered no 
fewer than ten mints. We wonder how 
many of these are of use. 


To do her justice, she does not demand 
utility always ; she has an eye forcolour and 
fragrance, and also for tradition. ‘‘ Old- 
fashioned herbalists counsel the sowing of all 
seeds while the moon is waxing, not waning.” 
Our author follows the advice, a proof of 
her attachment to tradition. In practice the 
gardener will find that the whole duty of 
the herbalist is comprised in one of these 
chapters, or at most two; but that will not 
prevent him from enjoying the author’s 
discourse. 

The pictures in colour by the Hon. Florence 
Amherst and Miss Isabelle Forrest are ad- 
mirably illustrative. 


Abnormal Psychology. By Isador H. 
Coriat. (Rider & Son.)—The early years 
of this century have seen a great develop- 
ment of psychological methods in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease, especially in 
Germany, France, Austria, and America. 
In this country medical men have continued 
to ignore almost completely psychology and 
the mental aspect of disease, and have 
directed their efforts to the discovery of 
physical and chemical explanations of 
mental and nervous disorders. But the 
psychc-medical studies of foreign physicians 
(which have been, in almost all cases, led up 
to by the practice of hypnotism) have shown 








that mental influences play a great part in 
the production of disease, and that they 
may be made to play an equally great part 
in therapeutics, and will sometimes effect 
@ cure where all physical measures are 
unavailing. This youngest and profoundly 
interesting department of medical science 
remains almost unknown in this country, 
where our leading physicians, a full gene- 
ration behind those of other countries in 
this respect, are just now beginning to 
recognize the reality and importance of 
hypnosis, when their colleagues abroad 
are beginning to regard the hypnotic 
methods as largely superseded by other 
psycho-therapeutic procedures that have 
grown out of them. 

This little volume by an American phy- 
sician of large experience deserves, therefore, 
@ warm welcome. It provides an intro- 
duction to and general survey of the field 
of psycho-therapeutics. It may be hoped 
that it will do something to stimulate our 
medical men to rescue this neglected branch 
of their science from the hands of quacks 
and charlatans. It is to be regretted that 
slovenly habits of thought and expression 
diminish the value of a well-designed book. 








ETHER AS AN ANASTHETIC. 


In your excellent review last week of 
Dr. Gorton’s ‘History of Medicine’ you 
correctly insert the name of Dr. Morton of 
Boston, U.S., as the originator of ether as 
an anesthetic. Few people are aware that 
we are indebted to the United States for its 
introduction to our own country by Dr. 
Morton. I can vouch for this fact, as I was 
the first person in England to inhale its 
vapour. 

The use of it had been strongly opposed> 
especally by the renowned surgeon Robert 
Liston. In 1846 I was taken (as a young 
student) to hear a famous lecture by Sir 
Geo. Johnson at the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, Berners Street. After the lecture 
Dr. Morton (or his agent), who had come 
over with his apparatus, found that the 
hospital patient was not able to be present ; 
hence my offer to “ inhale”’ was accepted. 
So successful was the experiment that Mr. 
Liston—a few days later—engaged Mr. P. 
Squire, Chemist, of Oxford Street, to fit up 
an apparatus with which he was able to 
carry out, painlessly, otherwise difficult 
operations at University College. 

You draw attention to the introduction 
of chloroform, which was subsequently 
introduced by Sir James Simpson of Edin- 
burgh. With both these agents opera- 
tions are now performed which were never 
undertaken when I was a student, and 
happily with wonderful success. 

M.D.LonD, 








THE “DAYLIGHT SAVING” BILL, 
Blackheath, May 8, 1911. 


A MEETING was held at the Guildhall last 
week in support of theso-called ‘* Daylight 
Saving ”’ Bill, which should rather be called 
‘** A Bill to miscall the hours in the daytime 
during half the year.” If it is desirable 
(which is perhaps doubtful) to alter the hours 
of work in offices and shops at different 
seasons of the year, this should be done in an 
open and straightforward manner, and 
not in the way proposed. To alter the 
clocks twice a year and make the interval 
at times two hours between two successive 
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clock-hours, and all other hours represent 
an interval from noon differing by an hour 
from that to which we have been accustomed, 
would cause great uncertainty and incon- 
venience ; whilst to insist on its being 
universally done would lead to great 
expense, apparently for the sole object of 
saving the railway companies from havi 
to reprint their time-tables to suit chang 
hours of work. 

The Times, in an article on the subject 
which appeared on Friday, the 5th inst., 
finished with a sentence putting the whole 
matter in a nutshell: ‘If public opinion is 
ri and eager for the change, no such 
Bill is necessary ; if it is not, no such Bill 
ought to pass.” W. T. Lynn. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyaLt.— May 4.—Sir Archibald Geikie, 
President, in the chair.—The following papers 
were read: ‘ Motor Localization in the Brain of 
the Gibbon, correlated with a Histological Exami- 
nation,’ by Dr. F. W. Mott, Mr. Edgar Schuster, 
and Prof. C. S. Sherrington,—‘ Some Phenomena 
of Regeneration in Sycon, with a Note on the 
Structure of its Collar-cells,’ by Mr. J. S. Huxley, 
—Cancerous Ancestry and the Incidence of 
Cancer in Mice,’ by Dr. J. A. Murray,—* Im- 
munization by means of Bacterial Endotoxins,’ 
by Dr. R. Tanner Hewlett,—and ‘ On a Method of 
disintegrating Bacterial and other Organic Cells,’ 
by Mr. J. E. Barnard and Dr. R. T. Hewlett. 





GEOLOGICAL.— April 26.—Prof. W. W. Watts, 
V.P., in the chair. 

The President referred to the death of Prof. 
Thomas Rupert Jones, one of the oldest members 
of the Society, and stated that it was proposed 
to form a Committee to consider the means of 
providing some memorial in aid of the widow and 
children of the late Professor. 

The following communication was read: ‘ The 
Llandovery and Associated Rocks of North- 
Eastern Montgomeryshire,’ by Mr. Arthur Wade. 
Dr. J. D. Falconer then gave an account of the 
geology of Northern Nigeria, illustrating his 
remarks by means of lantern-slides. 





SocrETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 4.—Dr. Philip 
Norman, Treasurer, in the chair. 

Mr. Reginald Smith read a paper on specimens 
of a large series of flints exhibited by the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers of Northtleet, 
Kent. For the last four years paleolithic im- 
plements and flakes, as well as remains of the 
Pleistocene fauna, have been found in the deposit 
capping the chalk in a corner of the Southfleet 
pit ; and the flints are clearly separable into two 
classes. The first consists of flakes and cores of 
large size, unrolled, and in some cases unpatinated, 
indicating an extensive factory at this spot of im- 
plements of Le Moustier type, tlaked mainly on one 
face. This constitutes about 99 per cent of 
several thousand specimens ; and the remainder 
comprises implements of Chelles and St. Acheul 
types, mostly rolled and patinated, and evidently 
not in situ, but swept from the 90 ft. terrace-gravels 
above, and carried over the site of the factory bya 
torrent of sandy mud, that reached its present 
level (about 45 O.D.) over a frozen surface 
sloping gently to the river. The deposit on the 
chalk is pronounced by Mr. Clement Reid to 
resemble the Coombe Rock or Elephant bed of 
Brighton, in which only one implement has been 
found; but many specimens of Le Moustier 
period have been found in a corresponding deposit 
on the French side of the Channel, at Sangatte, 
near Calais. If the ground were frozen several 
feet deep and a sudden thaw set in accompanied 
by heavy rainfall, a tumultuous mass of mud 
and stones would pass from the high ground of 
the Downs towards the sea ; and, in the opinion 
of Mr. E. T. Newton, the animal bones (mammoth, 
red-deer, horse, and rhinoceros) point, like the 
flints, to a date before the end of the Ice Age. 
Britain at that time had not been finally severed 
from the Continent, and the resemblance between 
the Northfleet and Sangatte deposits suggests that 
the Coombe Rock is not long subsequent to the 
beginning of the period named after Le Moustier. 

essrs. Whitaker, Clement Reid, Dale, and 
Garraway Rice took part in the discussion, the 
last-named exhibiting a series of large flakes with 
prominent bulbs of percussion found at Ospringe, 
near Faversham, and apparently belonging to the 
same culture. 





LInNEAN.— May 4.—Dr. D. H. Scott, President, 
in the chair, afterwards Prof. Poulton, V.P.— 
Mr. Jules Augustin de Gaye and Mr. C. D. Soar 
were admitted Fellows.—Dr. Hans Driesch, Prof. 
Richard von Hertwig, Prof. Georg Klebs, Prof. 
Sergej Gawrilowitsch Nawaschin, Dr. Eugéne 
Penard, Prof. Johann Wilhelm Spengel, and Prof. 
Edmund B. Wilson were elected Foreign Members. 

The first paper was read by the Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing, ‘On John Vaughan Thompson and his 
Polyzoa, and on Vaunthompsonia, a Genus of 
Sympoda.’ In the discussion the following 
speakers took part: Mr. J. Hopkinson, Dr. S. F. 

armer (visitor), Prof. Dendy, Mr. A. W. Waters, 
and Prof. J. Stanley Gardiner.—The second paper 
was read by Dr. F. E. Fritsch, ‘ Freshwater Alge 
collected in the South Orkneys by Mr. R. N. 
Rudmose Brown,’ and was illustrated by lantern- 
slides. Dr. O. Stapf and Prof. Dendy spoke 
on the subject.—Next followed a paper by Prof. 
Sydney J. Hickson, ‘On Polytrema and some 
Allied Genera,’ which in the absence of the author 
was read in abstract by the Secretary for Zoology. 
—Two other papers were read in title, the authors 
not being present: ‘ Observations on some New 
and Little-Known British Rhizopods,’ by Mr. 
J. M. Brown, and ‘ The British Museum Collection 
= a enclosed in Amber,’ by Mr. R. Shel- 
ord. 





MicroscoPicaL.—A pril 19.—Mr. H. G. Plimmer 
in the chair.—Mr. E. J. Spitta gave a demonstra- 
tion of low-power photomicrography with special 
reference to colouring methods, in which he 
showed some 50 exquisitely coloured slides, 
which had been coloured by a friend by a new 
method. Mr. Spitta also communicated a report 
on Grayson’s rulings presented by Mr. Conrad 
Beck to the Society, which embodied the results 
of many thousand observations. — Mr. E. J. 
Shepherd read a paper on ‘ The Reappearance of 
the Nucleolus in Mitosis, which formed an 
addendum to his paper of April, 1909, on ‘ The 
Disappearance of the Nucleolus in Mitosis.’ Mr. 
J. Murray communicated the second portion of a 
report from the Shackleton Antarctic Expedition 
of 1909 on the Canadian Rotifera.—aA description 
of a new piece of apparatus for photomicrography, 
with the microscope in the inclined position, by 
Senor Domingo de Orueta, was read by the 


Secretary. 


Royat InstitvuT1ion.—May 8.—Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, Treasurer and V.P., in the chair. 
—Mr. C. W. Ansdell, Lady Bell, Mr. S. Z. de 
Ferranti, Mr. H. Kahn, Mr. G. Manuel, Mr. C. E. 
Moulton, and Mr. A. Perks were elected Members. 
—It was announced that the following gentlemen 
had been nominted as Vice-Presidents for the 
ensuing year: Sir H. B. Buckley, Earl Cathcart, 
Dr. D. W. C. Hood, Mr. H. F. Makins, Sir F. 
Laking, Mr. A. Siemens, Sir J. Crichton-Browne 
(Treasurer), and Sir W. Crookes (Hon. Secretary). 








ARISTOTELIAN.—May 1.—Dr. T. P. Nunn, 
Treasurer, in the chair.—The Secretary presented 
a report on the International Congress of Philo- 
outy at Bologna, which he had attended as the 
delegate of the Society. 

Dr. F. C. S. Schiller read a paper on‘ Error.’ In 
attempting to distinguish in thought between 
truth and error no help is obtainable from the 
existing logics. For these either (1) take up an 
ideal or (2) a formal standpoint, or (3) pass con- 
fusedly from one to the other ; and from none of 
these standpoints is the problem of error visible. 
Error is either included in (formal) truth, or sup- 

osed to have been transcended. To discriminate 

etween truth and error a new logic is required, 
which does not begin by depersonalizing judgment 
and abstracting from meaning. Such a logic 
will note that an “‘ error ’’ is always relative to the 
context and circumstances of an assertion, and 
that these are always personal and partial. 
Error, like truth, rests on a selection of the relevant, 
because without relevance there is no meaning. 
But the difference between a true and a false 
assertion is that the one furthers, and the other 
thwarts, a human purpose in cognitive activity. 
It is, in short, a difterence in value. But neither 
valuation is absolute ; absolute solutions of cogni- 
tive problems are both impracticable and scientifi- 
cally unmeaning, which is why science is infinitely 
progressive. It follows that what in knowing we 
are concerned with is a number of cognitive states 
intermediate between absolute truth and error, 
such as lies, errors, methodological fiction, method- 
ological assumptions, postulates, validated truths, 
axioms, and jokes. These should all be dis- 
criminated, and it is particularly worthy of note 
that, as both in the case of the “lie’’ and the 
** joke,” the ostensible is not the real meaning of 
the assertion, and the latter requires a recog- 
nition of the maker’s intention, any logic which 





depersonalizes its subject incapacitates{. itself 
from distinguishing between falsity and. lying 
and jest and earnest. Hence intellectualism as 
such is incapable of understanding a joke. Human- 
ism, on the other hand, by making these,distinc- 
tions, explains why it has always refused to 
“convert simply”? the doctrine ‘“ All truths 
work.” Yet this conversion continues to he 
falsely attributed to it.—The paper was followed 
by a discussion. ; 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mox. Society of Arts, 8.—‘Rock Crystal: its Structure and Uses, 
Lecture III., Dr. A. E. H. Tutton. (Cantor Lectures.) 

Tuxs. = Institution, 3.—‘The Brain and the Hand,’ Lecture L, 

of. F. W. Mott. 

— Statistical, 5—‘On the Use of the “Normal Crop” as 4 

Standard in Crop Reports,’ Mr. H. D. Vigor; ‘Seasonal 

1 i in Smploy in the Gas Industry,’ Mr. PF. 

Popplewe' 


ll. 

— Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘River Life and People in 
Upper India,’ Mr. P. B. Bramley. 

Wep. Meteorological, 4.—‘ On the Frequenee and Grouping of Wet 
Days in London,’ Dr. H. R. Mill and Mr. ©. iter ; ‘ Report 
on the Phenological Observations for 1910,’ Mr. KE. Mawley, 

—  Folk-lore, 8.—‘Some Sudanese Beliefs,’ Dr. Seligmann. 

— Microscopical, 8.—‘A Method of disintegrating Bacteria and 
other Organic Cells,’ Mr. J. E. 3° Str 
Details of Coscinodiscus asteromphalus,’ Mr. J. W. Butcher, 

— —- Arts, 8.—‘Les Basses Températures,’ Prof. Kao 


ce! 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Air and the Flying Machine,’ Lee- 
ture L, Dr. W. N. Shaw. 
— Royal, 430.— ‘Inbreeding in a Simple Mendelian Stable 
Population with Special Keference to Cousin Marriage,’ 
Mr. 8S. M. Jacob; ‘The Properties of Colloidal Systems: 
II. On Adsorption as preliminary to Chemical Reaction,’ 
rof. W. M. Bayliss; ‘Un Distribution and Action of 
Soluble Substances in Frogs deprived of their Circulatory 
Apparatus,’ Mr. 8. J. Meltzer ; and other Papers. 
— Geographical, 5.—' Principles of the Construction of Vegetation 
M ’ Dr. C. E. Moss 





a r. C. E. > 
— Ro PNumiamatic, 6.30.—"Notes on the Reign of William I.,’ 
J. Brooke. 


r. @. C, b 
— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 5. — ‘Automatic Tele- 
phone Exchange Systems,’ Mr. W, Aitken. 

— Chemical, $.30.—*The Course of Chemical Change in Quinol 
under the Action of Radiant Energy,’ Messrs. nm 
Hartley and 0. H. Little; ‘A Method for the Accurate 
Volumetric Determination_of the Uxygen in the Air,’ Mr. 

. E. Watson ; and other Papers. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. . 
Fr Royal yea Recent Experiments with Invisible 


ight,’ Prof. . b 
Bar. Reel Institution, 3.—* Phases of Bird Life,’ Lecture L., Mr. 
. P. Pycraft. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. Rosert SERVICE of Dumfries, one 
of the best-known ornithologists of Scotland, 
died this week in his 57th year. He supplied 
much information about the birds of the 
Solway area for Mr. H. S. Gladstone's 
‘ Birds of Dumfriesshire,’ and wrote a good 
deal himself on his favourite subjects, which 
included zoology, geology, and astronomy. 


Tue INsTITUTION oF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
have made arrangements to hold a Con- 
ference on the subject of the Education and 
Training of Engineers at the Institution on 
June 28th and 29th. The discussion will be 
divided into three sections, dealing with 
‘General Education,’ ‘ Scientific Training,’ 
and ‘ Practical Training.’ 


By the death of Prof. Thomas Rupert 
Jones the Geological Society has lost one 
of its oldest and most valued members. 
During his long life the Professor was an 
ardent geologist and paleontologist ; he 
has left behind him nearly 200 separate 
papers, apart from his work as editor of 
several learned periodicals. Never in receipt 
of more than a very moderate income, he 
was unabie to make any suitable provision 
for his family at his death, and he has left 
a@ widow, two daughters, and an invalid son 
very slenderly provided for. An effort 18 
being made to assist them by a represen 
tative body of scientific men. Those who wish 
to help in so good a cause should send sub- 
scriptions to Prof. W. W. Watts, Hillside, 
Langley Park, Sutton, Surrey. 


THE DanisH RoyaL GEOGRAPHICAL 
Society has planned an expedition to 
South-East Arabia with the object; of 
mapping parts of Oman, and studying, the 
ancient memorials and commercial prospects 
of the country. 


WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Scientific Investi- 
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‘gations, Fisheries Branch, Ireland, No. 7 


(post free 1}d.); Notes from the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh (post free 10d.) ; 
and National Physical Laboratory Report 
{post free 2d.). 


Tue first Saturday in June this year 
falling on the day before Whit Sunday, it 
has n arranged to hold the annual 
Visitation of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, on the preceding day, the 2nd prox. 


THREE more small planets were photo- 
graphically discovered by Herr Helffrich 
at the K6nigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, 
on the-18th ult. Two others were found 
(stated to be the first discoveries of the kind 
made in the southern hemisphere) by Mr. 
Innes at the Transvaal Observatory, Johan- 
nesburg, on the 29th ult., whilst he was 
endeavouring to obtain a photograph of the 
eighth satellite of Jupiter. 


WHEN searching for small planets, Herr 
Massinger came upon a star of 9°5 magni- 
tude, which he observed on March 3lst 
and April 3rd ; in previous years it appears 
on photographs below the twelfth magni- 
tude. Ina general list it will be reckoned as 
var. 15, 1911, Virginis. “ad 


MADAME CERASKI has also detected 
another variable (16, 1911, Trianguli) whilst 
examining plates taken by M. Blazko at 
the Moscow Observatory. The brightness 
changes from 104 to below 124 magnitude, 
but the type cannot yet be ascertained. 


THE Report of the Director (Mr. N. A. F. 
Moos) of the Bombay and Alibag Obser- 
vatories for 1910 has been received. The 
astronomical work of this establishment has 
been restricted to the determination of 
time and its signalling for the purposes 
of navigation; but inquiries into the 
Sciences of terrestrial magnetism, meteoro- 
logy, and seismology have been steadily 
pursued with instruments specially adapted 
for the purpose. The rainfall for the year 
amounted to 67°86 inches, by far the largest 
part of which fell during the south-west 
monsoon, which began regularly on June 2nd, 
and ended on October Ist: 23°92 fell in June, 
742 in July, 16°89 in August, and 18°84 in 
September. The mean temperature of the 
year was 79°1, which is only 0°°3 below 
the normal. The highest mean daily tem- 
perature was 86°°0 on May 29th, and the 
lowest 67°°9 on January 17th. There were 
only two days of great magnetic disturbance. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—— 2 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Meroé, the City of the Ethiopians. By 
John Garstang. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
—This is the first instalment of Prof. 
Garstang’s account of his excavations in 
Nubia, which are still in progress. An 
Introduction by Prof. Sayce, who was present 
during the greater part of the work, makes 
it fairly clear that this time the true site of 
the ancient Meroe has been discovered, 
and that it is different from Napata, “the 
first capital of the Sudan,” which seems to 

ve been at the foot of Gebel Barkal, and 
to have been razed to the ground b 
Petronius in B.c. 22 in reprisal for an pes | 
mn Egypt by Candace, its queen. The 

thiopian empire appears to have been first 
established by the priesthood of Amen, who 
fled from Egypt when overthrown by the 





Libyan leader of mercenaries whom the Bible 
calls Shishak, who returned thither later 
under Piankhi, and ruled until again driven 
south of the Cataracts by the Assyrians. 
Ethiopia received a great accession of force 
when the Egyptian garrisons under Psam- 
metichus, disgusted at the favour shown by 
that Philhellene Pharaoh to his Greek 
soldiers, deserted Egypt and fled south- 
wards. Meroe, which had fallen into decay, 
was rebuilt by two kings named Neteg-Amen 
and Neteg-Harkhuti, whose date is uncertain, 
and again by Ergamenes, about whose 
religious revolution and massacre of his 
priestly masters Diodorus tells an amusing 
story. It. was finally destroyed, as Prof. 
Sayce has shown, by Ta-zéna, King of 
Axum, in the fifth century a.p. 


The account by Prof. Garstang here given 
of his work on the site during the winter of 
1909-10 is good and clear, and abundantly 
illustrated by plans and admirable photo- 
graphs by Herr Schliephack, the photo- 

rapher to the expedition. The objects 
ound there were sufficiently noticed in our 
account of Prof. Garstang’s exhibition held 
last summer at the Society of Antiquaries, 
and derive their chief value from the oppor- 
tunity they afford us of appreciating the 
Ethiopian civilization, which differed in 
some respects from that of its parent, the 
Egyptian. This was particularly the case 
with its script, which was formed, according 
to Prof. Sayce, some time before the reign of 
Ergamenes, who was a contemporary of 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. Both he and 
Mr. Griffith contribute chapters to the present 
volume on its decipherment, which will be 
read with interest by philologists. Up to the 
— the decipherment does not seem to 
ave progressed far enough for their readings 
to command universal confidence; but it 
may be conceded that Mr. Griffith’s discovery 
that the Ethiopian or Meroitic inscriptions 
are to be read the reverse way to the Egyptian 
appears to be well founded. The volume is 
excellently produced. 


In The Treasury of Ancient Egypt (Black- 
wood) Mr. Arthur E. P. B. Weigall has 
reprinted three articles from Maga, one 
from The Pall Mall Magazine, and another 
from an American publication. He has 
added to them ‘The Story of the Ship- 
wrecked Sailor,’ which has already been 
given to the world by Sir Gaston Maspero, 
and adorned the whole with a sprinkling of 
excellent photographs more or less connected 
with the text. The result is a handsome 
volume of some 300 pages, which will 
doubtless be read with pleasure by tourists 
and others anxious to renew their recollec- 
tions of the Nile Valley, but which is, 
truth to tell, a little thin in places. 


One of its most interesting chapters is that 
entitled ‘The Flooding of Lower Nubia,’ 
wherein he summarizes the reasons of the 
Department of Antiquities (in which he is 
an Inspector) for consenting to the con- 
struction of the Aswan Dam, and the 
steps it has taken to preserve the temples 
in the submerged area. According to Mr. 
Weigall, who refers on many occasions to his 
own official report on the subject which 
has been published separately, most of these 
are now in better case than ever they were 
before the engineers went there, the one 
exception being the Temple of Phile, which 
will, he admits, lose much of its colouring, 
and may even have to be “ entirely removed 
and set up elsewhere.” As it is, the artistic 
beauty of the island is now all but gone, and, 
although this may not be too large a price 
to pay for the increased prosperity of the 
fellah, it is a pity it could not have been 
procured on cheaper terms. 





The other new parts of Mr. Weigall’s 
book mainly deal with the importance of 
archeology—by which he means Egyptian 
archeology—to the world in general, the 
difficulty of preventing thieving in his 
inspectorate, the greediness of curators of 
museums, and the advantage it is to these 
last to go out to Egypt and excavate for 
themselves. His views on all these subjects 
are both reasonable and well expressed, the 
tendency towards “fine writing’’ notice- 
able in some of his other works being here 
considerably reduced. He has evidently 
not yet shed the enthusiasm of youth, and, 
as it is plain that he enjoys both life in Egypt 
and his official position there, the effect is 
pleasing even to those readers who are not 
Egyptologists. 


Some Old Devon Churches: their Rood 
Screens, Pulpits, Font, &c. By John Stabb. 
Vol II. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co,)—In this 
volume Mr. Stabb proceeds to illustrate up- 
wards of a hundred old Devonshire churches 
in addition to those which have already come 
under his camera and pen. Lovers of Devon- 
shire and ecclesiologists at large will be glad 
to add the book to their shelves, for the 
greater part of the photographic plates of 
church details and fittings are of objects not 
previously illustrated, and, on the whole, 
well reproduced. It is not possible, however, 
to endorse all the text. Mr. Stabb has 
not made a sufficient study of ecclesiology 
to be accepted asa trustworthy guide. Under 
Colebrook he makes mention of a “ leper 
window,” and describes a pair of bench-ends 
as an “old prie-dieu.”’ The insufficiency 
of the descriptions is strikingly apparent in 
the account of the church of Branscombe. 
The considerable Saxon remains, the grand 
Norman tower, and the remarkable work 
of the thirteenth and two following centuries 
are all ignored, whilst the illustrative plates 
are not adequate. 








EXHIBITIONS AT THE GOUPIL 
GALLERY. 


HaBITUAL relaxation of the stringency of 
any canons of criticism which press at all 
hardly on the natural bent of an artist makes 
this the day of the amateur. To paint for 
oneself—satisfying no demands but those 
of one’s own individuality—is, in the eyes 
of many, the only duty of an artist, and for 
such critics it is in proportion as he is able 
thus to work in complete isolation, with no 
thought of a public for his picture, that a 
painter’s condition approaches the ideal, 
We do not share this unsocial view of the 
functions of art, or subscribe without protest 
to the underlying implication that the in- 
fluence of the public must needs be a vul- 
garizing one. On the contrary, it 1s In- 
spiring to feel oneself a part of the body 
politic, and the brisk commercial demand 
for @ man’s work implies its prompt utiliza- 
tion as a spiritual force, and is a stimulus 
and a legitimate source of pride. None the 
less it is a melancholy fact that half the best 
painting of our day is produced with no 
such direct encouragement. We have grown 
accustomed to the fact, and almost expect 
work done under professional conditions to 
be commonplace, while our curiosity may 
be counted on for the production of the 
disinterested amateur absorbed in self- 
expression. 

Much more with the general public is 
interest enlisted in advance if a picture be 
painted by a constable or a postman, or 
any one but a painter. There is then the 
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touch of biographical picturesqueness which 
we alluded to last week as the journalist’s 
means for interesting his readers in an in- 
trinsically dull subject. Our merely theo- 
retical insight into the causes which disengage 
“the picture of the year” cannot be com- 
pared, however, with the confident grasp 
of the same principles which enabled the 
director of the Goupil Gallery to risk a 
considerable speculation on the work of Mr. 
Walter Greaves with, as any one can see 
after the event, the certainty of success. 
Mr. Greaves’s painting has a great deal of 
merit. It has the modesty and sincerity 
of amateur work, yet it enjoys the advantage 
of contact, even though at second hand, 
with the sound professional training of the 
best period of the French art of the nine- 
teenth century. No one, therefore, will 
grudge the painter his belated success, nor 
are we to be accounted ungenerous because 
our praise of him is based on appreciation of 
his quality as a painter, rather than on 
gratitude for the opportunity of developing 
the story of Whistler and his boatman as 
@ pendant to that of Giotto and Cimabue, 
or to the familiar histories relating how 
artists from Velasquez downwards have 
nourished unsuspected genius in the person 
of the humble assistant who ground their 
colours. 


Gratitude for good “ copy ”’ must surely, 
however, have tinged the estimates of some 
of our confréres of the press when dealing 
with Mr. Greaves’s talent. This modest 
painter must be surprised to hear that 
he is “a great artist,” that “ his drawing of 
boats has never been surpassed,’’ and more 
to the like purport. So unanimous a sur- 
render to the claims of an art so long 
neglected may well seem strange to him. 


The result is that the visitor who goes to see 
one of the magicians of paint will be a little 
disappointed. The palette of Corot, passed 
on by Whistler to the hands of a careful, 
rather over-conscientious painter, keeps 
some of its charm; while, even before his 
meeting with the man who moulded his art 
80 completely, we may see in certain passages 
of his early picture, Boat-Race Day, Hammer- 
smith Bridge, that Mr. Greaves already 
possessed a definition and directness of 
handling—the habit of laying a normally 
satisfactory uniform coat of paint, thin, yet, 
covering, which dates from the time when 
painting was a trade with its own technical 
requirements. This initial endowment rises 
to its highest point under the influence of 
Whistler in that artist’s earlier period as 
a member definitely of the French School, 
No. 34, Cremorne Gardens, the Band Stand, 
being a fine example reminding one of Cour- 
bet. Another Cremorne Gardens (29) is 
only a little less fine. When Whistler, in 
his London pictures developed the manner 
more peculiar to him, but not quite so 
fine as his earlier and more robust work, Mr. 
Greaves followed him with a closer imitation, 
which yet shows by comparison how great 
was Whistler’s unifying power, even in the 
kindof painting inwhich he was least creative. 
The Nocturnes shown here are often amus- 
ingly like those of Whistler, but lack the 
glamour of the master. We can readily 
believe, however, that in this class of subject 
Mr. Greaves may have been the innovator, 
and that it may have been the sight of his 
work which led Whistler’s lively and geceptive 
mind to divine what might be mafle of the 
same themes. Nos. 41 and 71 are; the best 
examples of the more typically Whistlerian 
treatment by Mr. Greaves of Whistlerian 
subjects. 


Downstairs in the same galleries Mr. 
William Nicholson shows a collection of oil 
paintings, which, by comparison with the 





work of Mr. Walter Greaves, have a little the 
look of having been painted for display. 
There can be no question, on the other hand, 
that Mr. Nicholson is the abler artist, with 
a confident grasp (too confident, perhaps) of 
the principles of design, whether in line or 
colour, much rarer than the tentative groping 
after beauty of the older man. Mr. Greaves 
in the Introduction to his Catalogue is quoted 
as, referring to the “less conventional ” 
version of ‘ Battersea Bridge’ which Whist- 
ler based upon his own, No. 47. He doubt- 
less meant only a modest self-effacement, 
and used “‘ conventional’ to mean “‘ common- 
place’; but obviously Whistler’s pictures 
were more conventional than those of his 
pupil, and therein was one of his main 
sources of strength. It is the same with 
Mr. Nicholson, the defiant force of whose 
painting cannot blind us to the admirably 
formal lines on which it is constructed. His 
postulates of an evenly divided sequence of 
tones and the grouping of colour-differences 
around a central monochrome are such as we 
are accustomed to grant, and there can be no 
doubt that his expression gains in force and 
intelligibility from being restricted within 
a relatively narrow field. 

The, advocate of naturalism as against 
convention will point to some of the portraits 
as instances of the limitations of Mr. Nichol- 
son’s method: No. 13, The Brown Veil, 
and in‘.a lesser degree No. 17, La belle 
Chauffeuse, may be taken as examples. The 
heads, it may be urged, look a little empty 
and flat, wanting in the mystery of life. We 
admit the fault, but deny the soundness of 
the explanation. It is not intrinsically that 
the painting of these heads is insufficient, 
even though they are reduced to little more 
than three tones of the same brown. Of the 
anatomical machinery of facial expression 
Mr. Nicholson has considerable control— 
control far easier and more subtle than Mr. 
Greaves’s. However, it is not entirely by 
the complexity with which anatomical forms 
are rendered that an impression of life is 
obtained ; complex or simple, the variety set 
down';must be the symbol of an infinite 
variety not to be positively rendered, and 
it is the relative complexity of form in the 
face and in the other portions of the picture 
which is one of 'the most important factors 
in producing such a result. Whereas the 
other passages of painting in a portrait will 
tend to form into groups of lines at similar 
angles—here tending to the perpendicular, 
there to the horizontal—the wealth of form 
in the human face is such as to make it a 
kind of clearing-house for the whole picture. 
Hardly any tilt of angle, hardly any kind of 
form in the composition, but finds here some 
hint at representation. The colour of flesh 
is of the same order, and has the same 
relation to the more positive colours by 
which it is surrounded. The violent con- 
trasts of the outlying parts of the com- 
position here blend and vanish. 

It is this continuity of progression from 
the obvious to the supersubtle, from the 
visible to the invisible, which is the basis of 
Mr. Nicholson’s art, and it is because in his 
still life he comes so near to achievement 
that in his portraits his failure is sometimes 
evident. In ‘The Brown Veil’ the acces- 
sories are slightly too complex, too fully 
rendered for the head. The forms in a face 
may be fully analyzed, and be found to 
include a great and varying range— 
square shapes and round, and slim ridges 
and peaked forms. On the other hand, it is 
equally permissible for the artist to restrain 
himself from too elaborate analysis, and 
deliver an intensely direct account of the 
general character of the face as a whole— 
in this instance a hard and slender elegance, 
If this simple external aspect of the model is 





selected, however, it is evident that the other 
objects in the picture ought to be treated 
with alike stark simplicity. Mr. Nicholson’s 
taste for still-life painting has, perhaps, lured 
him away from the wise conduct of his picture 
in this respect, so that a head admirably 
— for a severer setting becomes a little 
are and lacking in mystery. 








MINIATURES IN THE SALTING 
BEQUEST. 


In the display of the Salting Bequest 
recently opened to public view at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum the miniatures are one 
of the most attractive features, to judge 
by the number of visitors who gather round 
the cases containing them. The collection, 
whilst by no means representative, is ex- 
tremely interesting, and comprises examples 
by several delightful masters, nearly all 
of the English School. 

Mr. Salting does not appear to have 
collected anything in the way of minia- 
tures of a date subsequent to the death of 
Richard Cosway—in other words, later 
than the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century ; the result is that limners like Ross 
and Thorburn are unrepresented here, nor 
will anything by Augustin, Dumont, Fiiger, 
Guérin, Hall, or Isabey be found in this 
collection. Thus the full range of the art 
of the miniature painter, whether at home 
or abroad, cannot be seen amongst the 
130 examples which Mr. Salting has left the 
nation. Nevertheless there is much to 
enjoy in the contents of these floor-cases in 
Room 131, for that is where they will be 
found. 

We may notice first some of the earliest 
pieces, remarkable if only for their rarity, 
Take the work, grouped together in Desk 
Case 5, of Simon Benninck and his daughter 
Levina, perhaps better known as Teerlinck, 
the name she acquired by marriage. She 
worked for the Tudor Court, we know, and 
her father was a famous illuminator of 
Bruges. A _ portrait of himself holding 
glasses in his hand, to assist his sight¢in 
his minute work, no doubt, and two of his 
missal-like landscape pictures, are shown. 

By Levina are two demure little ladies, 
full of the sweet gravity with which children 
were painted in that age. They recall the 
two Brandon boys at Windsor, both of 
whom died the same day of the sweating 
sickness. Holbein is assumed to be the 
painter of these little sons of the Duke of 
Suffolk, as he is of the remarkable portrait 
of Anne of Cleeves here shown, which, 
according to the Museum Guide, was painted 
for Henry VIII. in 1539 at Diiren. It 
corresponds’ to the famous picture by the 
great Augsburg painter which, once in the 
collection of Louis XIV., is now at the Louvre, 
save that it shows only the head and bust. 
When we look at the insipid face here drawn 
with such skill, we can well believe that the 
English king soon tired of the lady whom 
Cromwell selected for him—the “‘ Flanders 
mare,’ as Henry brutally called his fourth 
wife. It is a characteristic example of the 
artist, and in a perfect state of preservation, 
due to its having been kept in the original, 
turned ivory box which accompanies it. 
It seems a matter for regret that the valuable 
contents of this case are exposed to strong 
light: they are open to the large south 
windows of the gallery, only a few feet away, 
and must, it is to be feared, suffer in con- 
sequence. True, curtains are placed over 


the glass of the cases, which the policema® 
on duty replaces with exemplary assidulty + 
but the exposure is constantly and inevitably 
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made all the same. It may be worth con- 
sideration, in the interests of posterity, 
whether a darkened or screened-off room, 
fitted with electric light, might not be con- 
trived for the display of such valuables. 
Unless some protection be devised, it being 
impossible in a public gallery to keep minia- 
tures in their original ivory cases, the loss of 
much of the beauty of these treasures is 
only @ question of time. 

Nicholas Hilliard is exceptionally well 
represented here. The full-length of a 
young man in white hose, with a dark cleak, 
leaning against a tree, is much more of a 
picture than is usual with the artist. The 
head seems out of proportion, but otherwise 
the work is pleasing and of unusual import- 
ance, the accessories being painted with rare 
delicacy and skill. This favoured limner of 
Elizabeth is shown to the life in the animated 
portrait of himself with which many are 
familiar, it having been engraved in Dalla- 
way’s edition of Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes.’ It 
came from Penshurst, and once belonged to 
Mr. Whitehead, who showed it, if I mistake 
not, at the Burlington Club Exhibition in 
1888. It is interesting to mark the resem- 
blance this portrait of N. Hilliard bears to 
that of his father which is placed beside it. 


There is a group of six miniatures of James I, 
and his family, somewhat faded and rubbed, 
if originals at all. The Henry Prince of 
Wales has its counterpart at Windsor, and 
the James is a replica of one in the Rijks 
Museum, Amsterdam. The finest piece by 
that admirable painter Isaac Oliver here 
shown is the Earl of Pembroke, which is in 
excellent condition, due again, no doubt, 
to its preservation in the ivory box which 
may be seen at its side. Notice also in 
this case a quaint little full-length of Sir 
Christopher Hatton, with the Chancellor’s 
mace on the table and his hand on the 
Great Seal. It is very minute. The Duke 
of Rutland owns one exactly like it. 

The head of Lady Shirley, which is given 
to Hilliard, looks more like the work of one 
of the Olivers, both from its broader modelling 
of feature, and the tone of the accessories. 

John Hoskins is not an inspiring artist, 
but he has left some honest work, and as 
master of the greatest miniature painter 
we have ever had, viz., Samuel Cooper, whose 
uncle he was, must be mentioned with 
respect, There are several portraits here 
by him, but we turn with interest to the 
nephew’s presentment of his contemporaries. 

The great ‘‘ Van Dyck in little,’ as Wal- 
pole happily called him, fully maintains his 
reputation in this collection, although there 
#3 nothing by him so superlatively fine as 
examples to be found in the Duke of Port- 
land’s collection and elsewhere. 

Among the best Coopers here I should 
rank that of Edward Montagu, Earl of 
Sandwich, to whom Samuel Pepys was 
secretary. The pages of the immortal 

lary are full of references to this man, 
who was distinguished both by land and sea. 
Amongst other things, he was a boon com- 
panion of Charles II., and kept late hours, 
as the Diary shows; it does not record his 
tragic end, as it closes some three years 
before “My Lord’s” ship the Naseby, 
Surprised by the Dutch was blown up in 
Solebay. The body of the Admiral was 
found at Harwich, and rests in Westminster 
Abbey. 

What purports to be Charles II. as a boy 
may be @ portrait, but we hesitate to accept 
this bilious-looking youth as the work of 
Samuel Cooper. Moreover there are two 
Counterparts of it known, and ascribed to 
mis they are in the collections of the 

uke of Buccleuch and the Marquis of 
Exeter respectively. As the labels are 





distinctly stated to be “under revision,” 
no one can be exacting in the matter of 
attribution, and any remarks I have ven- 
tured to make are meant to assist in identifi- 
cation, if possible. The other Coopers 
comprise a masculine Col. Lilburne and the 
heavy, lymphatic face of Secretary Thurloe, 


Admirable for character is the miniature 
(4636) now called Thomas May, poet and 
historian. In the illustrated Catalogue of 
the 1865 Exhibition in the Museum Library 
this portrait is called the Earl of Pembroke. 
It then belonged to Mr. Addington, and 
passed into the hands of Dr. Propert. It 
is dated 1653, by the way—three years after 
May died. 

Challenging comparisons with these are 
several works by Flatman, barrister and 
limner; the handling recalls Cooper’s, but 
there is a wide gap between the two men. 
The portrait called ‘ A Gentleman,’ No. 4623 
(or its counterpart), was styled James Butler, 
Duke of Ormond, when shown at Kensington 
in 1865. It then belonged to a Mr. C. W. 
Reynolds. It differs much from the Cooper 
called by the same name in the same case ; 
the latter has a moustache, and is a younger 
man by, perhaps, 20 years. 

Lawrence Cross and Nicholas Dixon both 
belong to this period. The former is well 
represented by a Viscount Maynard; the 
latter, whose work was unknown to Redgrave, 
seems to stand between Cooper and Cross 
in quality and style. The portrait of a lady 
called Anne Hyde is, at any rate, very 
different from the fine portrait of her at 
Hampton Court, and one which belies the 
statement Anthony Hamilton makes in the 
De Grammont Memoirs, viz., ‘‘ cette Prin- 
cesse avoit le grand air.” Pepys says of her 
she was “not only the proudest woman in 
the world, but the most expenseful.”’ 

A foreign artist who worked about the 
same period, especially in Denmark, but who 
is little known in this country, was P. 
Prieur ; by him are Henri de Lorraine and 
Philip IV., and both will repay examina- 
tion: the head of the latter is no larger than 
a little-finger nail, but is full of character. 
Lord Dartrey has two or three examples of 
this artist, who was an enameller. Except 
Petitot, other men who worked in the same 
way, such as Boit, Zincke, and Meyer, to 
say nothing of Hone and the Bones, are all 
absent from this collection. 

No. 4675, a portrait of a lady, is given 
to Jean Petitot, who, it is known, was 
facile princeps in this difficult style of art, 
but water-colours by him (and this purports 
to be one) are very rare. The other foreigner 
represented in this case was a lady of Euro- 
pean reputation in her day, Rosalba Carriera. 
She excelled in pastel, and the portrait of 
Robert, eldest son of Sir Robert Walpole, 
here shown, is strangely like a miniature 
crayon ; it is much faded, but still pleasing. 

Case 7 contains works by Cosway, Smart, 
and the two Plimers. There is nothing 
fresh to be said about these well-known 
men; the examples to be seen here of the 
last-named bear out the opinion that they 
are distinctly inferior artists, Nathaniel 
being especially poor and heavy in style. 
The prices obtained of late years for work 
by the Plimers have been preposterously 
high. 

The specimens of Cosway are varied and 
unequal, several of them much faded. One 
called Princess Amelia, the delicate youngest 
daughter of George III., will, although the 
head is too large for the figure, be admired 
for its sweetness of expression; the back- 
ground is somewhat dirty intone. The lady 
in the straw hat should not be overlooked ; 
the work is marked by beautiful drawing 
and the utmost delicacy of touch, 





‘Little John Smart ’”’ comes well out of 
the competition ; in fact, three out of the 
six portraits here by him are as fine as any- 
thing can be in their way. No. 4574 shows 
that clever and versatilewoman, Mrs. Cosway. 
It is mannered, it is true, but how good and 
solid, yet brilliant it is! and how admirable 
the modelling! The fair Maria could not 
paint like this herself. Even finer are the 
masculine portraits of Admiral Lorraine and 
Charles Savile: the finish in all three ig 
superb. On the other side of the case 
hangs, amongst works by a number of eight- 
eenth-century unknown men, a small piece 
which exemplifies how much art can be 
crowded into a few inches, at most by an 
accomplished miniaturist. I refer to the 
portrait of a man seated and reading a 
letter, the Danish Governor of Trincomalee 
(4598). It is by John Bogle, a Scotch 
limner of whom Cunningham speaks as 
“a little lame man, very poor, very proud 
and very singular.” Bogle was, at any rate, 
@ competent artist, and gives us here a 
complete picture, although on so minute a 
scale—sober in colour, but of extreme 
delicacy, finesse, and discrimination of cha- 
racter. Passing by examples of Downman 
Ozias Humphrey, Jean (a Jersey man), 
Day, Horace Hone, and Shirreff (who was 
deaf and dumb), we may take as a “ bonne 
bouche” the seven or eight examples of 
George Engleheart, miniature painter to 
George III. and one of the most brilliant 
and industrious workers of his day, His 
books show that he executed some 4,000 
portraits, , 


_ These notes, imperfect as they are, 
indicate what a valuable contribution Mr. 
Salting’s legacy would make to a National 
Collection of Miniatures, could it be sepa- 
rated from the other objects in the bequest. 
They suggest once more the consummation 
so devoutly to be wished, that we should 
possess & permanent, representative Gallery 
of Miniature Paintings showing adequate 
examples of an art in which British artists 
have excelled, and of which the historical 
value, the charm, and the beauty are at 
length fully recognized. J. J. Foster, 








THE ABDY SALE. 


THE notable collection of Old Masters belongi 
to the late Sir W. Neville Abdy was sold by omen 
Christie es Friday, the 5th inst., a Pieta by Car- 
paccio rea izing nearly 13,000/., and a picture 
by Botticelli 11,3401. The most laportams. prices 
were as under :— 

A. Ramsay, Portrait of a Lady, in blue 
with yellow bows, white fichu poe oe in an coos 
3301. J. Fyt, A Dead Hare, Mallard, Partridge, 
and other Birds, 3041. Roger van der Weyden, 
A Triptych, the central panel representing the 
Crucifixion, on the left wing being the Madonna 
and the Magdalen, and on the right wing St. 
Veronica and St. Mary of Egypt, 94&/. Lucas 
Cranach, The Virgin and Child, the Virgin, seated, 
holding the Child with both hands; He is in the 
act of putting some food into His mouth with 
His right hand, 6821. German School, Portrait of 
a Lady, in brown dress, with white lawn headdress, 
2101. Jacopo Bassano, The Adoration of the 
Magi, 1,365/. Sandro Botticelli, The Nativity 
of the Saviour, in tempera, 2,047l1.; A Scene 
from the Life of St. Zenobius, 11,3402. School 
of Sandro Botticelli, The Last Sacrament of 
St. Jerome, 5881. Canaletto, Northumberland 
House and Charing Cross; and Northumberland 
House, from the river (a pair), 8401. Vittore 
Carpaccio, A Pieta, in the centre the dead body 
of the Saviour, with white loin-cloth, reclines 
on a ruined marble throne bearing a Hebrew 
inscription; on a cartellino at the bottom on 
the left is the inscription ‘‘ Andreas Martinea,’’ 
to whom the picture was ascribed when exhibited 
at Burlington House in 1881, 12,9151. Cima da 
Conegliano, The Madonna and Child, the Madonna, 
seated, turned to the right, and holding the infant 


‘ Saviour on her knee; landscape background, 
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1,575l.; The Madonna and Child, the Virgin, 
seated before a canopy, supporting the infant 
Saviour, who stands on her knee, holding some 
frait; hilly background, 3991.; The Madonna 
and Child, the Madonna, seated behind a stone 
ledge, holding the infant Saviour on her knee ; 
screen and landscape background, 3361. School 
of Piero di Cosimo, The Story of Perseus (a pair), 
65l1l. Dello di Niccolo Delli, The Triumph of 
Time and Love (a pair), 7241. Dosso Dossi, Duc 
de Ferrara, three-quarter figure, life size, bare- 
headed, his right arm resting on the muzzle of a 
cannon, his left hand on the hilt of his sword, 
1,102/. Piero della Francesca, Betrothal and Mar- 
riage Ceremonies (a pair of cassone fronts), 9971. 
Raffaellinofdel Garbo, The Madonna and Child 
Enthroned, the Madonna, holding the infant 
Saviour, who turns to the infant St. John below 
them, 3367. Domenico Ghirlandaio, The Annun- 
ciation, on the right the archangel Gabriel kneels 
on one knee; on the left the Virgin Mary kneels 
at a prie-dieu with uplifted hand, 1,5757. Ridolfo 
Ghirlandaio, The Madonna and Child with St. 
John, the Madonna, seated, holds the infant 
Saviour on her right knee; before them, on the 
right, kneels the infant St. John, holding his 
staff, and receiving a blessing from the infant 
Saviour, 2,152. Giorgione, Malatesta di Rimini 
and his Mistress receiving the Pope’s Legate, 
2,5721.; Portrait of a Venetian Gentleman, in rich 
red brocade dress, with dark cloak drawn round 
his shoulders and clasped with his right hand ; 
large black hat, 3361. Andrea Mantegna, Ridolpho 
Gonzaga, Prince of Mantua, in flowered yellow 
cloak over a dark dress ; black cap, 336/. Masaecio, 
Christ disputing with the Doctors and the Pre- 
sentation in the Temple (two in one frame, forming 
the predella of a picture), 5141. Matteo di Gio- 
vanni, The Wedding of Ludovico Sforza, 4621. 
Il Parmigiano, The Baptism of Christ, 304l. 
School of Pesellino, A Courtyard, with eight 
figures storing and selling grain, 2201. Bernardino 
Pinturicchio, The Madonna and Child with Saints, 
in the centre the Madonna, seated, holding the 
infant Saviour on her knee; on the left St. 
Anthony, holding a bell and a staff, and on the 
opposite side St. John the ~~ holding a cross, 
9451. Antonio Pollaiuolo, The Wanderings of 
Ulysses (a pair), 1,2601. Andrea da Solario, 
Giovanni Bentivoglio of Bologna, bust, three 
quarter profile to right; dark background, with 
open window on right, through which is seen a 
landscape, 4,2001. Cosimo Tura, Portrait of a 
Gentleman, bust to right, standing behind a 
balustrade, and holding a ring in his left hand, 
1,8901. Venetian School, The Madonna and 
Child, the Virgin in red dress and blue robe, 
holding the infant Saviour on. her lap, 4201. 
Bartolommeo Vivarini, The Adoration of the 
Magi, the Holy Family seated beneath the portico 
of the inn, 3,885. A drawing of the School of 
Correggio, The Judgment of Paris, brought 1104. 

The total for 132 lots amounted to 61,1962. 13s, 


At the conclusion of the sale of Sir W. N. 
Abdy’s collection the Old Masters belonging to 
Florence, Lady Abdy, were sold, the following 
being the best prices: H. Holbein, Portrait of a 
Gentleman, head turned to the right, in dark 
cloak with fur trimming; square black cap, 
2201. Gentile da Fabriano, The Adoration of the 
Magi, in elaborate shaped frame, with six heads 
of saints in circles, 3,832/.; The Visitation, The 
Nativity, The Adoration of the Magi, and The 
Flight into Egypt (a set of four panels, forming 
the predella of a picture), 892/. G. B. Moroni, 
Portrait of a Gentleman, half-figure, in black 

own and cap, holding a book which lies on a 
fed e in front of him, 1,6801. 
he 9 lots realized 6,8681. 1s., making a total of 
68,0641. 14s. for the entire sale. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Next Saturday the show of the New 
English Art Club will be open to the press 
at the galleries of the Royal Society of 
British Artists in Suffolk Street. 


_At the Burlington Fine-Arts Club a collec- 
tion of Venetian art of the eighteenth century 
is now on view. : 


THE Louvre authorities have just. acquired 
the ‘Apollo inspiring a Young Poet’ by 
Nicolas Poussin, which was for many years 
in the Hope Collection. 





M. Errenne Joannon, a well-known 
member and exhibitor at the Salon. of the 
Société des Artistes Frangais, died last week 
at the age of 53. He was a native of 
Lyons, and studied under Cabanel; he 
obtained medals at the Salon in 1892 and 
in 1900. He was connected with several 
of the municipal schools in Paris as Pro- 
fessor of Drawing. 


THE first portion of the late Charles 
Butler’s art collections will be sold by Messrs. 
Christie on the 22nd inst. and four following 
days. A short notice of Mr. Butler and his 
collections was published in our columns 
on July 2nd of lest year, and the regret 
which we then expressed at the absence of 
a catalogue raisonné of his pictures by himself 
is considerably intensified in looking through 
the sale catalogue of the pictures. Some 
of the more important of the Italian 
pictures are without any indication as to 
provenance. The sale will be of unusual 
interest, and wil] occupy two days. 


Dr. BucHH#EeEIT, the Director of the National 
Museum at Munich, has identified a minia- 
ture in that collection as a portrait of 
Princess Sibylla of Jiilich-Cleve (1557-1628). 
This isinteresting, as it also proves the identity 
of a portrait of a lady in the Old Pinakothek, 
evidently the same person. This portrait 
was formerly ascribed to Adriaen Crabeth, 
but is now considered to be by Antoine 
Caron. 


ANOTHER miniature in the National 
Museum, the portrait of a young man, once 
thought to represent Melanchthon, and 
afterwards—on account of the initials H. M. 
—said to bea portrait of Hans Miilich by 
himself, is considered by Dr. Buchheit to be 
undoubtedly by Hans Holbein the Younger. 


STuDEnTs of the Italian Seicento will find 
Dr. Geisenheimer’s little book on Pietro da 
Cortona a valuable contribution to the 
subject. The painter’s frescoes in the Pitti 
Palace are fully treated, and the docu- 
mentary material bearing upon the life and 
work of the artist is brought together and 
carefully collated. 


Dr. FRIEDLANDER has just brought out 
(as the twelfth volume of the publications 
of the Graphische Gesellschaft) the Liibeck 
‘Dance of Death’ of 1489. The woodcuts 
of the original (in the library of the German- 
isches Museum, Nuremberg) are by the 
draughtsman who sevenyears later illustrated 
the celebrated Liibeck Bible. 


THe Kunstchronik (March 31) reports 
that Dr. Graef, speaking at a meeting of 
the Kunstwissenschaftliche Gesellschaft at 
Munich, gave an account of the restoration 
and reconstruction of Burgkmair’s altar- 
piece of St. John in Patmos, of 1518. The 
wings were long ago removed from the central 


; ae and their existence was forgotten. 


hey have now been identified at Schleiss- 
heim and Burghausen; the repainting has 
been removed from all the panels, which have 


been carefully restored, and the whole’ 


altarpiece, when reconstructed, will be 
exhibited in the Pinakothek. 


_ THE recently formed Society for the Pro- 
motion of Roman Studies held its first annual 
meeting on Thursday last, when Prof. 
Haverfield, the President, gave an inaugural 
address. Dr. Butler, the Master of Trinity, 
Cambridge ; Sir Frederick Pollock; Dr. F. G. 
Kenyon; and Prof. Mackail also spoke. 


Tue ‘“ Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature,” now being published by the 





University Press, will shortly include ‘ The 
Ground Plan of the English}Parish Church ’ 
and ‘The Historical Growth of the English 
Parish Church,’ both by Mr. A. Hamilton 
Thompson. 


Messrs. KEGAN Pavut have made arrange- 
ments for a book on Mr. John Lavery and 
his work by Mr. Walter Shaw-Sparrow, as a 
companion volume to that writer’s successful 
monograph on Mr. Frank Brangwyn. Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, an old friend of 
Mr. Lavery, will contribute a Preface. 


THE same firm have in preparation a new 
edition of ‘The Rose and the Ring,’ with 
illustrations in colour and in black and white 
by Mr. J. R. Monsell. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. ine 8 — ee Lilian Cheviot’s Pictures of Animals, Mendoza 
e! 


— Mr. GQ. H. Christie's Collection of Cameron Etchings, Mr. R. 
Gutekunst’s Gallery. 

— ‘Parisen route pour Longchamps,’a Panorama of Society by 
Sem and Roubille ; and Drawings by other Artists, Fine-Art 
Society's Gallery. 

Mon. Chinese Paintings, Pottery, and Bronzes, Press View, Mr. 
W. B. Paterson's Gallery. 








MUSIC 


— 
THE WEEK. 


CovENT GARDEN.—La Traviata. Carmen. 
La Bohéme. 


‘La Traviata,’ which was performed 
yesterday week, is a work which now 
depends for success upon a singer who can 
render with effect the florid music assigned 
to Violetta. On this occasion it was 
Madame Tetrazzini, who in this part is 
heard and seen at her best. Her voice 
was in fine order, and she was well sup- 
ported by Mr. John McCormack and Signor 
Sammarco, as Alfredo and Germont re- 
spectively. The performance under the 
direction of Signor Campanini was very 
good. 


‘Carmen’ was given on the following 
evening. Madame Kirkby Lunn has shown 
in many works, notably in ‘Samson et 
Dalila,’ her powers both as singer and 
actress, but Carmen is a part which does 
not suit her; her impersonation lacks 
life and temperament. She, however, 
sang the music in the second act extremely 
well. M. Dalmorés is an excellent Don 
José, but on this occasion was suffering 
fromacold. M. Ghasne’s rendering of the 
Toreador song was tame. 


Madame Melba made her renirée on 
Wednesday evening in Puccini’s ‘La 
Bohéme.’ The part of Mimi is a great 
favourite with her, and it is one which 
she acts well, and in which she sings 
-beautifully. She was in splendid voice. 
Mr. John McCormack as Rodolfo sang 
with skill and effect ; while Signor Sam- 
marco, M. Marcoux, and Signor Malatesta, 
as Marcello, Colline, and Schaunard re- 
spectively, contributed to the success of 
the evening. Mlle. Borzy, the new 
Musetta,was disappointing. Signor Cam- 
panini conducted. 
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BEcHSTEIN Hati.—Herr van Dyck’s Re- 
cital. 


Herk ERNEST vAN Dyck, the great 
Wagner singer who has often been heard 
at Covent Garden, appeared last Saturday 
afternoon at Bechstein Hall as an inter- 
preter of German Lieder and French songs. 
It was, in fact, his first recital in London. 
He is a powerful actor, while his style 
of singing, even on the concert platform, 
is thoroughly dramatic. His strikingly 
clear diction deserves special mention. 
The programme included a group of 
Schubert’s songs. One of these was ‘Der 
Doppelganger,’ and of it a forcible, 
highly impassioned rendering was given. 
Here the singer’s dramatic gift served 
him to good purpose, though the hall 
was not large enough for such an intense 
delivery of the music. ‘ Hark, hark, the 
lark,’ which immediately followed, re- 
quires gentler treatment than was accorded 
to it by Herrvan Dyck. There was not 
sufficient restraint. In some other songs 
the line between lyrical and dramatic 
was not sufficiently observed, but this 
we set down to the singer’s extreme 
earnestness, and not to carelessness. 

Mr. Gerald Maas, a new ’cellist, with 
the assistance of Herr Coenraad van 
Bos, gave an excellent rendering of 
Strauss’s Sonata for ’cello and pianoforte, 
Op. 6. When the composer wrote it he 
followed the forms and phraseology of the 
classical period. Except for one or two 
touches in the slow movement, there was 
nothing to remind one of the Strauss of 
to-day. 


QuzEn’s Hati.—Dr. Serge Barjansky’s 
Concert. 


A SEASON or two ago the ’cellist Dr. Serge 
Barjansky (Ainé) appeared at the new St. 
James’s Hall, and his clever and brilliant 
playing won him a legitimate success. 
On Monday afternoon he gave a concert 
with the assistance of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the able direction 
of Prof. Miiller-Reuter. Again he proved 
himself a sound musician, and possessed 
of excellent technique, yet he did not 
create quite such a strong impression as 
on the previous occasion. The tone he 
produced was not so clear and bright ; 
he may have been playing on a different 
instrument. Then his programme was 
not over-exciting. Violinists have cer- 
tainly been more favoured than ’cellists 
in the matter of concertos. The first he 
performed was Haydn’s in pb, which 
sounded rather mild after Beethoven’s 
great ‘Leonore’ Overture, No. 3, of 
Which a very fine rendering was given, 
although the Introduction was taken 
at a slower rate than usual, and not 
altogether to the advantage of the 
music. The second concerto was Lalo’s 
MD, which is not one of the French 
Composer’s most taking works. Last 
came the first performance in London of a 
Concerto in & minor and major by Fried- 
tich Gernsheim, a-well-written and pleas- 





ing, though conventional work, and this 
was effectively played by the concert- 
giver. 


QuEEN’s Hatt. — Mr. J. Wertheim’s 


Orchestral Concert. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Jules Wertheim 
gave an orchestral concert, the whole 
programme being devoted to his own 
compositions. First came a Symphony in 
E minor, finely performed by the London 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of Mr. Hamilton Harty. The middle 
movement, a light and engaging Scherzo, 
could be listened to as abstract music, 
but in the first and last sections of the 
work there were many features which 
plainly showed that the composer had 
worked with some dramatic programme in 
mind, though he was unwilling to reveal 
it. This was unfortunate, for we found 
it impossible to understand the meaning 
of much that proved difficult. Mr. 
Wertheim played, and with no little 
skill, six Preludes, in which there were 
good ideas, weakened, however, by undue 
repetition of phrase or figure. These 
were followed by Variations on a Theme, 
more remarkable for originality than for 
interest. 








Musical Gossip. 


Srr Henry J. Woop, after considering 
the invitation recently made to him to 
conduct the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
New York, has decided not to leave England. 
His Symphony and Promenade Concerts, 
his festival engagements at Birmingham, 
Norwich, and Sheffield, are all ties which 
bind him to his own land. The American 
proposal was tempting and flattering, and 
the news that it has been declined will 
be received with general satisfaction. 


Mr. J. A. Futter Marrianp, who is 
retiring from the post of musical critic of 
The Times, will be entertained on June 14th 
at a dinner arranged by the Concert-Goers’ 
Club in conjunction with the Playgoers’ 
Club. The Lord Chief Justice will take 
the chair. 


M. RAcHMANINOFF will appear at the first 
concert of the hundredth season of the 
Philharmonic Society, and at a later one 
the boy-violinist Sigmund Feuermann will 
make his first appearance in England. 


THe Covent GARDEN SYNDICATE has 
decided to produce Wolf-Ferrari’s one-act 
opera ‘Il Segreto di Susannah,’ which has 


recently been given at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, New York, with marked 
success. 


Sianork Puccini is in London, super- 
intending the final rehearsals of ‘The Girl 
of the Golden West,’ the first performance 
of which will be shortly announced. 


THE annual Feis Ceoil was held in Dublin 
this week, and attracted large numbers of 
competitors from all parts of Ireland. A 
new feature of the programme was the 
“Esposito” prize for advanced piano- 

laying, which was won by Miss Edith 

rench. 





THE revision by Dr. Hugo Riemann of 
Thayer’s third volume of ‘ Beethovens 
Leben’ has just been published by Messrs. 
Breitkopf & Hartel. This completes the 
revision of Thayer’s volumes, the first of 
which appeared forty-five years ago. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Genesst, on0 Dot Sines Hall. 
_— ational Sunday ue Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Mon.-Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. e 
Mow. Madame Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley Ruimford’s Vocal 
Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Herr Ernest van Dyck’s Lieder Recital, 3, Bechstein Bail. 
— Mr. Hubert Bromilow’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
— Harold Bruer and Achille Rivarde’s Sonata Kecital, 3, 
Bechstein Hall, 
_ London Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hal! 
— Mies Eugenie Ritte and Miss Phyllis Emanuel’s Vocal and 
Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Holian Hall. 
— Miss Anna Mather’s Recital, 8.30, Steinway Hal! 
Tves. Miss Elise Grosholz’s Song Recital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
— Prof. Petschnikoff's Violin Recital. 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Madame Gerharct’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
— Miss May Levy's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Holian Hall. 
— Wilhelm Sachse Orchestral Coscert, 8.15, Gosen's Hall. 
Wen. Herr Kreisler’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Mr. Albert Spalding’s Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Olga de la Bruyére’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Winifred Ponder and Miss Adela Hamaton’s Vocal 
Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Tuvurs. Mofeme Gertrude Hubbard’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein 
a 


Mr. Ernest Schelling’s Pianoforte Recital. 3.15, Queen's Hall. 
Mies Maggie Teyte’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
Philharmonic Concert, $. Queen’s Hall. 
Miss Marion Phillips's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Fr. Mr. Paul Reimers’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. Ernest W. Gilchrist’s Matinée Musicale, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
Mr. Harold Bauer and Mr. Achille Rivarde's Sonata Recital, 
8, Bechstein Hall. 
eer Emilio Pente’s Concert of Eighteenth-Century Italian 
usic, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Sat. Godowsky's Chopin Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. _ 
Dorothea Walwyn and Percival Garratt’s Violin and Pianoforte 
Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 
Madame Julia Culp’s Song Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Folk-Song Quartet, 8.15, Holian Hall. 
Miss Lily Rendle’s Concert, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 








DRAMA 


—_e— 


THE WEEK. 
Coronet.—Much Ado about Nothing. 


THE SHAKESPEARE FEsTIvVAL at the 
Coronet has now come to the end of its 
second week, and ‘As You Like It’ has 
been replaced in the bill by ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing.’ The qualities of acting 
which made the revival of the former 
play so delightful have been no less evident 
in the second production. Youthfulness 
and the high spirits which should accom- 
pany youth are once more prominent in 
Mr. Robert. Arthur’s stock company, and 
in consequence the play goes with welcome 
swing and pace, and the actors seem to 
take a keen enjoyment in their game of 
make-believe. 


Miss Alice Crawford seems even more 
at home in the luxurious surroundings 
and gay moods of Beatrice than in the 
masquerade of Arden. ‘She wears the 
rich gowns of that favourite of fortune, 
and the sunny gaiety of Beatrice’s temper 
evokes a response which seems refreshingly 
natural and free from artifice. This 
‘Lady Disdain” dances her way, as it 
were, through her scenes till the moment 
of seeming tragedy arrives, and then her 
anger is startling in its impressiveness. 
The passion of her “Kill Claudio!” 
produces a thrill which no other Beatrice 
of our time has been able to effect, and 
the whole tirade that follows the outburst 
is given with a dignity and a vehemence 





other Beatrices have usually missed. 
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There are faults in Miss Crawford’s read- 
ing of the character: she is at times too 
boisterous in her methods, too arch with 
her smiles, and not sufficiently tender in 
the love-scenes; but who cannot grant 
indulgence to the ardour of youth ? 

Hardly less surprisingly good is the 
Benedick of Mr. Frederic Worlock, surely 
one of the youngest Benedicks ever seen. 
His acting is pitched in a quieter key than 
that of Beatrice ; he is at his best listen- 
ing in the arbour to that talk which con- 
verts the soldier and the wit into a puzzled 
lover, or in rallying his sweetheart after 
marriage or his insistence upon the dance 
which brings the right note of frolic at the 
end. Here is shown a ripeness of humour 
unusual in an actor of Mr. Worlock’s 
years, and throughout he gives evidence 
of thinking out his part for himself. The 
Hero of Miss Dorothy Green is charmingly 
girlish, and pathetic in the slandered 
bride’s appeal to her father ; Mr. Sargent’s 
Claudio is manly enough; Mr. Owen 
Roughwood as Don Pedro and Mr. Clifton 
Alderson as Leonato are alike admirable ; 
and there is freshness about Mr. Ben 
Field’s treatment of Dogberry. 


The setting and stage-management are 
first rate; especially commendable is 
the arrangement of the church scene, in 
which spectacle and business are duly 
looked after, but never permitted to 
interfere with the development of a fine 
dramatic climax. Somehow the con- 
ventionality of the Hero and Claudio 
episodes seems less glaring at the Coronet 
than in previous revivals of ‘Much Ado ’— 
perhaps because the bulk of the performers 
are so young and so much in earnest. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Mr. LAURENCE IRVING will produce next 
Saturday at the Duke of York’s Theatre a 
new play entitled ‘The Life and Adventures 
of Margaret Catchpole.’ 


TE Irish company from the National 
Theatre Society of the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, will be seen at the Court Theatre 
in a repertory of their most popular pieces. 
Their season opens on June 5th, and will 
last four weeks. 


Mr. HEINEMANN is publishing for Mr. 
Daniel Frohman, who has exercised a com- 
manding influence on the modern stage, 
‘Memories of a Manager.’ Incidentally the 
book is, we learn, to explain. why plays fail 
and succeed, 


AN interesting article by Mr. Bram Stoker 
in the current Nineteenth Century, on ‘ Irving 
and Stage Lighting,’ shows how much Sir 
Henry did by his personal care and skill 
to improve methods of illumination in the 
theatre. 


In The National Review for this month 
an anonymous writer is severe on the views 
managers hold concerning criticism—views 
which have led him after five years to give 
up noticing plays in the press. 


THE SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION 
LeaavkE held one of its meetings last Saturday 
evening in Crosby Hall, now removed to 





Chelsea Embankment. The entertainment 
consisted of morris dances, children’s singing 
and dancing games which have come down 
from the time of Shakespeare, and folk-lore 
stories and songs. Lady Gomme had 
arranged the proceedings ; but each of the 
departments was presided over by its special 
superintendent. The Morris dances of the 
students of the School of Physical Culture 
were much admired ; and Miss Shcdlock’s 
story-telling to the children was most 
effective. Among the guests of the League 
were Lady Gregory and Mr. Yeats, fresh 
from the performances of their Irish plays 
at Stratford. 


THE LEaGuE also held on Monday a Sym- 
posium in remembrance of Dr. Furnivall, late 
President. Owing to difficulties connected 
with the holidays, the Secretary could not 
get the notices printed as early as usual, and 
the audience was comparatively small. Many 
distinguished scholars, however, sent letters 
regretting their inability to be present, and 
expressing their keen appreciation of Dr. 
Furnivall. Sir Edward Brabrook took the 
chair, and among the speakers were Mr. 
Ordish, Mr. Poel, Mr. De Courcy Laffan, Mr. 
Ernest Law, Miss Fox, Miss Spurgeon, Mrs. 
Stopes, and Prof. Boas. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—E. B.—E. C. W.—W. L. P.— 
T. H.—Received. 

¥F. P. W.—See above. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

We do not undertake to give the valueof books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
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RULE TO RULE. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 





NOW READY, 21. 2s. net. 


ENGLISH PASTELS 


(1750-1830). 
By R. R. M. SEE. 


A critical and biographical study of upwards of 
one hundred artists who pain in coloured 
chalks during the second half of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. 
LIMITED EDITION OF 750 COPIES. 
4to, bound in white forel. Containing 20 Full- 
Page Plates in Colour and 40 in Black and White. 





NOW READY, post 8vo, 63. net. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


By GEORGE HERBERT WEST, D.D. A.R.1.B.A. 


Vicar of Selsley, Gloucester, 
late Head Master of St. Christopher’s School, Eastbourne. 


With about 250 Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author and others. 





NOW READY, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND 
SCULPTURE. 
A Handbook for the Amateur. 


By MARGARET THOMAS. 


With 40 Full-Page Illustrations and Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 


(Uniform with * How to Look at Pictures.’) 





Illustrated. Medium 8vo, xii-632 pages, 16s. net. 


WILLIAM PITT 
AND NATIONAL REVIVAL. 


“Dr. J. Holland Rose has an acknowledged place among 
the very first of living historians, and this splendid volume 
—a really remarkable addition to historical biography— 
may perhaps be regarded as his finest achievement....The 
careful scholarship and literary charm of this fine work 
should delight many readers, and make them look forward 
with interest to Dr. Rose’s promised study of ‘ William Pitt 
and the Great War.’”—Daily Telegraph. 


“It is the most complete study of the first half of Pitt’s 
divided career which has been published. Dr. Rose is 
saturated with his subject. It is enthralling to read the 
very names of the events of that age when Pitt was restor- 
ing the crumbled designs of his great father, and Dr. Rose, 
who handles history with a confident yet scrupulous touch, 
adds to the fascination.” —Spectator. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


PATRIOTISM. 
A Biological Study. 
By H. G. F. SPURRELL, M.A. 
In this volume the author has set himself to explain the 
natural history of patriotism, making an attempt at 


scientific investigation of a subject which usually receives 
purely emotional treatment. 





NOW READY, post 8vo, 4s. net. 


A NEW HEAVEN AND A 


NEW EARTH; 
or, the Way to Life Eternal. 


By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON, 
Author of ‘The Will to be Well,’ &c. 





London: G. BELL AND SONS, Lrp., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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The Specimen Book of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica gives, by means of actual samples, such a full and systematic repre- 
sentation of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica as will enable you to form your 
own opinion of the work, and to do so while the new edition may still be secured 


at the initial low rate of subscription. 





If you wish to obtain this advantage, your order must be given THIS 
MONTH—for on the 31st inst., in less than three weeks, the present low rate 


of subscription will be withdrawn. 


If you have not yet seen a copy, 


the form printed at the foot of this page. 


The history of mathematics is represented in an 
extract from Prof. Love’s INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS. 
Portions from the articles Matrer, Heat, Sky, by 
Sir Joseph Thomson, Prof. Callendar and Lord 
Rayleigh, give some indication of the treatment 
accorded to Physics; while astronomical articles 
are represented by Eciipsze, Comet, JUPITER, 
Canis Masor. 





Agriculture and Industries. 


GRASS AND GRASSLANDS, REAPING, FLOUR AND 
FLourn MANUFACTURE, ADULTERATION, WOOL AND 
WooLLEN Manvuracture, Corron, Canvas, BuILD- 
ING, HeatinG, O1n ENGINE, Power TRANSMISSION 
are the specimens selected to represent the articles 
i upon the manifold applications of scientific know- 
please apply for one at once, using | ledge to practical ends. 


Law. 





The Specimen Book contains | 
specimens of articles to the, 
number of 155, showing the | 
treatment accorded in the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica to | 


the following subjects :— 


Persons and Places. 


The many thousands of biographies are repre- 
sented by 10 examples, ranging from the very 
short article (20 lines) upon Wortu, the dress- 
maker, to an extract showing the scale upon which 
NaPoLEoN is treated in the 20-page article by Dr. 
Holland Rose. The specimens include extracts 
from the articles NrerzscHe, CHIPPENDALE, 
Camoens, Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD, NEVILLE 
(family). 

Among the specimens of the geographical, or 
gazetteer, articles, FoTHERINGHAY and FasHopa 
represent the briefer entries under the names of 
small places, while the fullness of articles dealing 
with important towns and with countries may be 
gathered from the articles Tunis and Tunisi4, 
which are reproduced in their entirety. ALPs 
represents the articles upon natural features: 
rivers, lakes, mountains, seas, &c. The attention 
paid to records of exploration may be judged by 
the passage from PoLar Reetons. Four specimens 
of text maps are given, and a double-page speci- 
men of the coloured plate maps. 


History. 

The twelve specimens representative of the 
historical entries in the new edition range from an 
extract showing the scale of the article Evropr 
(12 pages outlining the developments of 15 cen- 
turies), to an extract from the article on the battle 
of WérrH (3 pages relating the events of a single 
day). Passages from MippLEe AGEs, Fevpa.ism, 
CrusapEs, show the elaboration, under ‘separate 
headings, of events and tendencies outlined in the 
general article Evroprr, while the histories of indi- 
vidual countries are represented by extracts from 
Taz Unirep States and from PortucaL. Among 
the articles dealing with ancient civilizations, 
extracts are given from Prof. Arthur Evans’s 
Crete, Dr. Eduard Meyer’s Persia, and from 
Rome, by Mr. H. Stuart Jones and Prof. Conway. 


Religion. 


The comparative method which characterizes 
the treatment of religion throughout the work is 
exhibited in two extracts from the main entry 
RELIGION, | ASCETICISM represents the articles 
dealing with customs common to a number of 
religions, Extracts from Buppuism and Miruras 
show the scale upon which main and subordinate 
religions are treated. Biblical criticism is repre- 





sented by a portion of the article BisLz and the 


Fiat and Fixtures represent a very complete 
group of highly practical legal articles. The entire 
entry under Costs is reproduced in illustration of 
the treatment given to legal questions of somewhat 
wider scope. International Law is represented by 
an extract from ARBITRATION ; social legislation 
by a portion of the article Lasour LEGISLATION ; 
penal system by an extract from JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS ; financial legislation by an extract 
from Income Tax. 


entire entry under Ezexre.. The series of articles 
upon Christian communities is represented by the 
article upon QuakeERs ; Church history by VaTICAN 
CounciL; Church ritual by VESTMENTs. 


Chemistry. 

The articles in this field are represented by 
extracts from ELEMENT (Prof. Ostwald), CHEMICAL 
Action (Prof. Nernst), IsomeRism (Van’t Hoff), 
Vatency (Prof. Armstrong). ACETYLENE and 
ALKALI MANUFACTURE illustrate articles dealing 
with commercial chemistry. 


Arts and Music. 


Extracts from the articles Drawine, Scucp- 
TURE, and Roman Akt deal respectively with the 
purpose, practice, and evolution of anart; TAPESTRY, 
Lacs, STAINED GLass, JEWELRY with applied 
arts. ArcH and Desk represent a large number 
of subsidiary articles connected with the arts of 
the architect and the cabinet maker. Sonata and 
Horn are given as specimens of two among the 
| main groups of musical articles. 


Plants and Animals. 


The 16 specimens given to illustrate the character 
of the botanical and zoological entries follow one 
another on an ascending scale, from the article 
on DopprR to the general articles Lire and 
MENDELISM, thence descending the scale until the 
most restricted type of zoological article is reached 
in the entry describing the curious lizard known 
as AXOLOTL. 


Geology. 

Various types of geological articles are similarly 
represented by extracts from the general article | 
GrEoLoGy; from the article Jurassic, GLACIAL 





| Literature and Language. 


TRIOLET and Poetry, Drama and VAUDEVILLE 
represent articles of varying scope upon forms of 
literature. An extract from the article Frencu 
LITERATURE is characteristic of the scale upon 
| which national literatures are treated, while 


—, gg - se sy — eo | GUENEVERE represents a very interesting group of 
beds) ; rom FOLD, FETROLOGY, GRANITE and | articles upon the main cycles of romance. Lan- 
ALEXANDRITE. | guage is represented by extracts from ENGLISH 
eos | Lanevace, Basques, Bantu LANGUAGES, PHI- 
Medicine. | LOLOGY, SLANG, and by the complete entry 
Of the seven specimens given in this field, the | under Z. 


first is an extract from the article (23 pages) | 
MeEpicrnéE, by Sir Thomas Clifford Allbutt, and the | Sports and Games. 
last is the little entry CuiLBLarns. A portion 
from the article BLoop represents some 30 articles | 
upon various parts of the body. The complete 
entry DreHTHERIA shows the wayin which ailments | 
are treated. An important group is dealt with | 
in Prof. Sims Woodhead’s Parasitic DIsEASES 
(22 pages), from which a passage concerning the 


plague is reproduced. 
P P from a total of 400 are given from those accom- 
Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy. | panying the articles VauLt, Lack, Roman Art, 


An extract from Mr. A. N. Whitehead’s article | Rupger, ANcEAN CIvILIsATIoN, LicurHovuss, 
MaTHEMATICS indicates the character of the most | Pa.monToLocy, House, DrinKING VESSELS, SHIP, 


: : 
general entry in this department of knowledge. | Woop Carvine, KyicuTHoop, and Cutvanry. 


The specimens given in this field range from 
HORSE-RACING to MARBLES, and include SHoorine, 
Ancuiine, Bowxis, YAcuHTING, Fenctinc. TRENTE 
ET QUARANTE represent a complete series of articles 
upon card games. 


Thirteen Full-page Plates 


135, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Please send me the Specimen Book of Name eee 
the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, A. 8. 
Address 


with form of subscription, showing the 
rates of subscription until May 31. 
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Magazines, &r. 


HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MAY 12, contains :— 
THE R.A. EXHIBITION.—IIL. 
DRAINS AND SEWERS. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE R.LB.A. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL DINNER. 
VISIT ae GIDEA PARK. 
THE SCOTTISH EXHIBITION, GLASGO 
COMPETITION FOR ened ouT pa PARK 
ESTATE (with Plans). 
THE DEVRLOPUBET OF BUILDING LAND (S8urveyors’ 
Institution). 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION EXAMINATIONS. 
. MONTHLY REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION :— 
A NEW TYPE OF THEATRE (illustrated). 
IMPORTANT CONSTRUCTION IN WOOD (illustrated). 
THE BUILDING TRADE :— 
THE SCHEME FOR NATIONAL INSURANCE. 
BULLDING PLANS AND PROSPECTS. 
. ILLUSTRATIONS :— 
THB MUNSTER AND LEINSTER BANK, CORK, 
CHURCH OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, CLAPHAM. 
HOUSE AT 8T. JOHN’S WOOD. 
NURSE'S HOME, GREAT ORMOND STREET. 
DESIGN FOR NATIONAL MUSEUM OF WAL ES. 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY, 8T. ALBANS. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 


Shipping. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government. | 


P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to | 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. | 
P & Pleasure Cruises 
From LONDON (*calling at Leith). 

By the Twin-screw 8.8. “‘MANTUA,” 11,500 tons. 
MADEIRA, THE AZORES, &c.-) Cr. A.—May20to June12 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS- -| Cr. B.—Junel5 to June 29 | 
*THE NORTHERN CAPITALS -} Cr.C.—July 11 to July 29 
SWEDEN DENMARK,RUSSIA,éo. | Cr.D.—Aug. 4to Aug. 28 


By the well-known §&.Y. “VECTIS.” 
*SPITZBERGEN, NORTH CAPE, | No. S—June 28 to July 25 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS [&c. | No. 6—July 27 to Aug. 9 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS- -! No. 7—Aug. 11 to Aug.24 


Fares—Cr. A or D from 20 Gns.; Cr. 5 from 30Gns. ;, 
Cr. B, 6 or 7 from 12 Gns.; Cr. C from 15 Gne. 





























READY ON MONDAY. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE MODEL MILLIONAIRE. 


By CORA MINNETT, 
Author of ‘'The Day after To-morrow,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


An intensely interesting story of a millionaire 
and his money. Miss Minnett is an Australian, 
and writes with a full knowledge of the scenes 
.and people she describes. 


It is a good story: one that arrests attention 
‘by its originality and charm. 


London : 
Ww. J. HAM-SMITH, 6, John Street, Adelphi. 
; AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
NOW READY. 
NATIONAL 
BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 3%, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


FLAG, 


THE 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
) Bream's, Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. - 


NOTES BY THE 
WITH 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.8.A., 





WAY. 


‘Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 


AND 


‘THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, 


F.S.A. 


By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘ John Francis and the Athenzeum.’ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
Leipsic: Inseltrasse 20. - 











Illustrated Programme free by post. 
P.&O0 Offices { Northumberland Avenue: YC} London. 




















For ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH. 
For HEARTBURN AND HEADACHE. 
For GOUT AND INDIGESTION. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 








FOR SOUR ERUCTATIONS AND BILIOUS 
AFFECTIONS. 
APERIENT FOR REGULAR USE. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





In consequence of numerous imitations purchasers must 
see that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on every bottle and label. 


THE SAFEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE 





| 
| 
- 


Insurance Companies. 


whose Estate will be 
EVERY MAN liable for Duty 
should read 


‘A POPULAR FALLACY.’ 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For Mutual LIFE Assurance, 
48, GracecHurcH StrEEtT, Lonpon, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
LIFT, BURGLARY, 


GLASS, AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 
Insured against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (0., 
THE SHARES OF WHICH ARE VESTED IN THE 
NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. 

Paid up £200,000. Claims paid over £6,000,000. 

64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 














BOUGHT, SOLD, 
HIRED, 
EXCHANGED, 
AND REPAIRED. 
MSS. Copied. 
9 TYPEWRITER 
TAYLOR’S ‘co. LTb., 
Dept. Ath., 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 

















YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘ Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiclogic and hygienic 


law. 


Eno's 


This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DsNsmoORE. 


Fruit 


Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 
‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





*‘ And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ 


Without it 


you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 





Prepared onivy by J. ©. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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7 . LONGMANS C0.’S 
MESSRS my LIST. & Messrs, Constable & Go. have pleasure in announcing for 
19 immediate publication the authorised translation from the German |) 
BY PENG EDWaRD VILE | of the personal reminiscences of Richard Wagner, in two volumes, 
’ Et em eecere. seat eee with Frontispiece Portraits, 31s. 6d. net, entitled : 


. KING EDWARD VII. 


r | AS A SPORTSMAN. MY LIFE 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


With Contributions by oe the Hon. Sir SEYMOUR 
FORTESCUE, C.M.G. -C.V.0., the MARQUESS OF 
RIPON, G.C.V.0.. LORD WALSINGHAM, LORD 


RIBBLESDALE, and Others. 
z With 10 Plates in Colour and 92 other Illustrations. 
8vo, ONE GUINEA NET. 


[Inland postaue 6d. 








’ “The great book of the year.”—Daily Mail. Che greatesi interest attaches to this autobiography, now 
« dmirabl rol . ithout hich 2 ° : - q 
“aan house library will be complete.” | | Published for the first time, and to prevent delay and disappoint- Ff 
Nottingham Guardian. ; ; 
Ja seat ead a ee eee ment orders should be placed immediately with Booksellers and 


) complishment in all the fields (and waters) of Circulating Libraries. 
4 


sport.” —Hvening News. 





“An interesting Royal book is this, and as —eeaee Mane Mm. an a Tee 
0. English people, who love sport, will cordially turn SIR WILLIAM BUTLER: an Autobiogr aphy. 16s. net. 


its pages." — Daily Chronicle. outdoor life of a| 4 SLR FREDERICK HAINES .y roserrs. Ratt. 10s. 64. net. 
great king, it possesses a permanent value that THE JAPANESE LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN. 19s. net. 


cannot be too strongly emphasized.” 








Daily Telegraph. 



























































- “Each chapter shows us King Edward in that THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET Peter Harding, M.D. 4s, 6d. net 
me element which he loved above all others—the open : , 
air, and through it all we see displayed those THE DIGRESSIONS OF Vv. Elihu Vedder 21s. net 
qualities which characterize the = ——— DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS Maurice Baring 4s. 6d. net 
D, 1 4 NS. 
7 a SIXTINE ROME J. A. F. Orbaan 7s. 6d, net 
* rospectus sent On application, 
P : SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN Adelaide Gosset 7s. 6d. net 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION Borden P. Bowne 5s. net 
The Life of George Joachim Goschen, | | THE ECONOMY OF FOOD J. Alan Murray 3s. 6d. net 
First Viscount Goschen. By the Hon.| | THE WORLD OF DREAMS Havelock Ellis 7s. 6d. net 
ARTHUR ELLIOT. With Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. [Inland postage 6d. THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA Bernard Shaw 6s. 
perforined a very arduous work Spectator © eosely | | FROM HAUSALAND TO EGYPT Dr. Karl Kumm 16s. net ff 
. 2; 16s. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY NEXT. ACROSS THE ool ' bon ‘a 7 cag ala q 
| The Imperial Conference. History ana |} THE NEW EUROPE, 1769-189 aed ie 
. Study. By RICHARD JEBB. BI pow aon THE EMANCIPATION OF ENGLISH WOMEN W. Lyon Blease 6s, net } 
This is the only book extant which tells the whole and ADVENTURE, SPORT AND TRAVEL ON W.N.F 
THE : I NCE, i igin,. grow . N. Fergusson 16s, net 
Sahemih: Ganee fot wets; wads & ke Gee ahead THE TIBETAN STEPPES 
ALLRED ROULE, EMPIRE CABLES, EMIGRATION aide ca 
COURT OF APPEAL, ADVISORY COUNCIL, and alt THE BEST 6/- FICTION FOR SPRING READING 
. ¢ other Subjects which are now coming up again. Una L. Silberra d DECLINED WITH TH. ANKS 
¥ be 
Beginnings, or Glimpses of Vanished |} Horace Caradoc GEOFFREY SANCLAIR 
Civilizations. By Mrs. M. MULHALL, Author of | | Hector Munro MRS, ELMSLEY 
Columbus’ ae. Crown Svo, os. Ga mete ond Stter | Ww. . Norris VITTORIA VICTRIX 
shea Linlond postage 98. Mrs. George Wemyss PEOPLE OF POPHAM 
of eforting wosose of information Uhh thall atiefy tes 
inquiries that are becoming more and more frequent in the “THE Magazine for all readers of the best literature, and particularly for both 
ntwnubinitinskas past and present — of the Universities.” 
The Gardens of Gray’s Inn and other}]| OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 
erses, By CHRISTIAN TEABLE. Square crown 8vo, 
5s. net. Inland postage 3d. No. 14. 2s. 6d. net. Summer Term, 1911. 
“This volume of varied verse will please readers of the Contents. 
Most diverse taste, but primarily perhaps those who have . r , 
sentimental regard for “Old London’ and those who | {| CHURCH AND STATE IN PORTUGAL MEDLEVAL BYWAYS 
ve aliking for the ‘Cavalier’ point of ‘view of history. Silva Doria L. F. Salz F.S.A 
The author has a distinct lyric gift.”—Daily Telegraph. » #. valzmann, 2.5.4. 
THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE PASTORAL MUOD 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WaRD, © -|§ 2HE es Rev. A, Smythe Palmer, D.D, Money Choletesher Mindi 
THE JOB SECRETARY: |] THE QUEEN’s coaT OF ARMS. | “PUTTING OUT” E. 8. Bates 
An Impression. eessennt BE» — an, FR | NATURE'S NIGHT LIGHTS 
By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. THE STUDY OF WAR J. Barnard-James 
t Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [On Monday nezt: Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock | REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
" LONGMANS, GREEN £00. London: CONSTABLE & CO. Lrp. 10 Orange Street Leicester Square W.C. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
E. , : 
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BLACKWOODS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 





AN EASTERN MISCELLANY. By the Eart or Ronautpsnay, M.P., Author of ‘On the Outskirts of 


Empire in Asia,’ ‘ Sport and Politics under an Eastern Sky,’ ‘ A Wandering Student in the Far East.’ 10s. 6d. net. 
*‘ Lord Konaldshay adds to an already high reputation by this ‘ Eastern Miscellany.’ ” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘¢ Lord Ronaldshay’s volumes have all been good readin 


His latest work is a striking testimony to the variety of his journeys and his interests. The 


most valuable chapter in the book is undoubtedly that on ‘India and Imperial Reciprocity.’ It tells the whole story in a nutshell, and is evidently the 


result of careful research.” — Times. 


THE TREASURY OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Chapters on Ancient Egyptian History and Archeology. 


By ARTHUR E. WEIGALL, Inspector-General of Upper Egypt Department of Antiquities, Author of ‘ Travels in the Upper Egyptian Desert,’ 
‘The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,’ ‘ A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt.’ With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

«This delightful exposition is always interesting and readable in no common degree.” —Scotsman. 

‘Mr. Weigall is a fascinating writer on a fascinating subject.” —Liverpool Courier. 


LETTERS FROM INDIA. By Lapy Witson. 


7s. 6d. net. 


A charming volume of letters by a lady long resident in India, whose official position gave her special opportunities of observing all the facets of life 
there. Lady Wilson is the wife of an eminent civilian, and is herself the daughter of the celebrated Dr. Norman Macleod. 


A HOLIDAY-IN SOUTH AFRICA. By the Right Hon. Sir H. Mortimer Duranp, G.C.M.G. K.C.S.I. 


K.C.LE. 6s. net. 


WHAT AMERICA IS DOING. Letters from the New World. By Annerre M. B. Meakin, Author 


of ‘In Russian Turkestan,’ &c. 10s. 6d. net. 


“‘The book is one which the reader will find hard to lay down.”—Times. 


** A very exceptional volume ; the brightest, and in some respects the best, study of the United States.” —Sunday Chronicle. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEA. An Historical Account of the Claims of England to the Dominion 


of the British Seas, and of the Evolution of the Territorial Waters, with special reference to the Rights of Fishing and the Naval Salute. By 
T. WEMYSS FULTON, Lecturer on the Scientific Study of Fisheries Problems, The University, Aberdeen. With Charts and Maps. 25s. net. 


CAUGHT ON THE WING. Consisting of Poems, Ballads, Love Lyrics, Sonnets. 


Author of ‘An Imperial Adventure.’ 33. 6d. net. 
‘‘ He writes with strength and dignity.”— Times. 


By Iver Mclver, 


‘* He will take a notable place among the singers.” —Daily Telegraph. 
** Graceful and readable...... always dignified and impressive,”—Scotsman. 





** A true poet.’”— Western Mail. 


“ MESSRS. BLACKWOOD HAVE THE REPUTATION OF DISCOVERING NEW AND GIFTED AUTHORS.” 


BLACKWOOD’S NOVELS BY NEW AUTHORS. 





PETERS PROGRESS. By Curistopner Hearn. 6s. 


* Gives us very successfully the world of military Anglo-India.”—Times. 
“ Written in ne vivacious and breezy style, this novel should find many readers.”—Globe. 


THE SINISTER NOTE. By A. Wuisper, Author of ‘ Black 
Mark,’ ‘ King and Captive.’ 63. ’ : 
“4 men which will be ened with avidity by all into whose hands it may fall.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“Cleverly constructed and admirably written.”—Standard. 
“ Replete with sunlight, air, and fragrance, artistic and readable.” 


Dundee Advertiser. 
THE GENERAL PLAN. 


By Epmunp Canpter, Author of 
‘The Mantle ofthe East.’ 6s. 


“Since Kipling has abandoned Indian stories no one has written any half 8o good as 
these Mr. Candler gives us.”—Birmingham Post, 


a 
THE GREEN WAVE OF DESTINY. By Pamurpa 
BRIDGES, Author of ‘ An Incident by the Way’ in Blackwood. 6s. 
**An able and interesting novel.”—Scotsman. ’ ’ 
“‘ Subtly conceived and cleverly constructed, the tale is strong and impressive.” 


Glasgow Herald. 
DOLORES. By I. Compron-Burverr. 6s. 


* An unusually original novel.” — Times. ~e ; 
“* Has style, atmosphere, and distinction. ‘ Dolores’ is literature.”—Daily Mail. 
“The conversation is brilliantly handled.”—Scotsman, 

* Possessed of an exquisite skill in dialogue.”—Globe. 


KAPAK, By Avexanper CrawrorD. 6s. 
“a full well-written story, claiming a high place in the literature of realistic 
extravaganza.” — 7imes. 














OH! FOR AN ANGEL. By Marcvgrire 


Author of ‘ The Bias’ and ‘Marcia—A Transcript from Life.’ 6s. 
‘This story has many fine qualities. It is written with grace and enthusiasm....the 
characters are charmingly drawn.”— Liverpool Courier. 


THE LORD DOLLAR. (Don Dinero.) By Harrer Curtis. 6s. 
“*A skilfully told story.”—Times. . 
“Mr. Curtis may be congratulated upon having produced a very readable story indeed.” 
Financial Times. 
“* The reader is thrilled at every turn, and the final scene is quite tremendous. ‘ The 
Lord Dollar’ is a book that should on no account be missed.”— Western Mail. 


THE PRICE OF EMPIRE. By E. Hozartr-Hamppen. 6s. 


“A novel of good literary quality.”—Times. 
**A well-told and exciting narrative.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 
“A novel of distinction and interest.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 


RUTH WERDRESS, FATHER O’HARALAN, AND 
orn ey CHRISTIAN S. An Anglo-Irish Tale. By JOHN GODWIN 

“There isa great deal of good reading in the book and much praise is due.” —Times. 

** Clever and ingenious and persuasive.” —Scotsman. 


IN FANCY’S MIRROR. By Vioter A. Simpson, Author of 


‘The Bonnet Conspirators,’ &c. 6s. (Immediately. 


NINETY-EIGHT AND SIXTY YEARS AFTER. By 
ANDREW JAMES. 3s. 6d. 
“Very successfully carried out.”—Morning Post. 
“* We have had many stories of the exciting times of ‘The Rebellion,’ but have met 
with none to excel or indeed to equal the present collection.”— Northern Whig. 


Curtis, 





ls, NET EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 





BOUND IN CLOTH. WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS ON WRAPPER. 


CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 
THE GREAT AMULET. 
SARACINESCA., 

THE MOON OF BATH. 
JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 


By Maud Diver. 

By Maud Diver. 

By F. Marion Crawford 

By Beth Ellis. 

By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 





‘| PIP”: a Romance of Youth. 


THE DAFT DAYS. 
THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. 
THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 


By Neil Munro. 

By J. Storer Clouston. 
By Sydney C. Grier. 
By Ian Hay. 

By W. J. Eccott. 

By Ole Luk-Oie. 


THE RED NEIGHBOUR. 
THE GREEN CURVE. 





TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 





CANDLES IN THE WIND. By Maud Diver. 


THE RIGHT STUFF. By Ian Hay. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH and LONDON. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “THE EDITOR "—Adverti its and Busi 


Letters to * THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. LOWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and Mr JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, May 12, 1911. 
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